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THE MENLO FRONT 


PEDESTRIANS WILL 
APPLAUD HEARTILY 


When the pedestrian stands at a 


corner where 1510 or more cars pass 
in a busy hour on Sunday afternoon 
he may develop into a pessimist. 
Even the ancient knight encased in 
habilaments of steel would pause be- 
fore trying to dodge twenty-five cars 
a minute. Perhaps the shade of Hou- 
dini alone is safe in crossing the 
intersection at Santa Cruz Avenue 
and the state highway. 

But it will not be necessary to 
write to Santa Claus about traffic 
trials and tribulations, for the City 
Council is now planning to secure and 
install traffic signals at this danger- 
ous intersection. The pedestrian will 
have occasion for a Thanksgiving this 
year. Menlo Park pedestrans need 
not be pessimists. 


TAX REDUCTION NOT 
CONDEMNED HERE 


Bitter comment on the cutting of 
wages is not paralleled when the re- 
duction of taxes is discussed. Tax 
paying citizens appreciate the cut in 
the tax rate and are hoping that they 
will have a chance to appreciate a 
cut in county taxes, too. Nor would 
there be any objection to a decrease 
in federal taxes. 

Budgets must be studied carefully 
in order to provide for the more eco- 
nomical operation of government. Too 
frequently it is the tendency to re- 
duce the incomes of the human wel- 
fare facilities. This is always a mis- 
take. The safest saving is in wise 
spending. 


DOLE NOT NEEDED 
IN AMERICA 


We do not need the dole. We do 
not need relief methods that accentu- 
ate.the evils they are designed to 
mitigate. We do not need a remedy 
for unemployment that encourages 
men to remain unemployed: Depres- 
sions are not broken by investing 
money in measures that have neither 
financial or social dividends. 

Thus, whatever is done by local or 
federal government to bring back 
prosperity should be constructive. Ii 
funds are collected for distribution 
among the unemployed, some form of 
productive work should be a prere- 
quisite for eligibility for such finan- 
cial assistance. The cure for unem- 
ployment is not more unemployment, 
but work. Other courses are futile 
and infantile. 


MENLO SCHOOL 
‘WELCOMES KIWANIANS 


When half a hundred Kiwanians 
from Palo Alto invaded the campus 
of Menlo School Tuesday evening 
they demonstrated that the sprit of 
boyhood never dies. Forgettifg the 
problems of business and professional 
responsibilities to mingle together in 
a spirit of play and good fellowship 
proved again that the luncheon club 
is an asset to the community. Snobs, 
professional scolds, and a few men 
with the superiority complex some- 
times sneer at the fun and good times 
of these organizations. If the country 
is ever in need of men to save it the 
members of the luncheon clubs will 
lead all. the rest. 


SILENCER NEEDED 
FOR CREPE HANGERS 


Not to be outdone by inventors of 
“eastor oil” clothing, Hiram P. Maxim 
has invented a window silencer to 
keep out street noise. In Zion, Tli- 
nois, Wilbur Glenn Voliva has decided 
to legislate noise out of existence by 
forbidding the Chicago Northwestern 
Railway engineers to toot their loco- 
motives. About all that is needed 
now s a silencer for the professional 
pessimists who retard the return of 
prosperity. 

—_——————_0—_———_ 

High School course in TWO years! 
Whatever the entrance require- 
ments of YOUR favorite College. 
our thorough standard High 
School training will enable you to 
meet them, and to make good 
grades after you enter College. 
Our graduates admitted every- 
where! For information and free 
bulletin write American School, 
P. O. Box 4769, San Francisco. * 
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A PAPGR DEVOTED TO THE BEST IGEEREATS 


First And Twenty Millionth 


MENLO PARK, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 


Henry Ford and Edsel Ford with the First Ford car and the 


Twenty Millionth Ford. This picture was taken on Henry 
Ford's estate in Dearborn, Mich., a short time after the Twenty 
Millionth car came off the assembly line at the Rouge plant of the 


'Ford Motor Comrozy. 


Hiram W. Harbaugh, Former 
Local Pastor, Passes Away 


On Tuesday of this week, the Rev. 
Hiram W. Hardbaugh, former pastor 


of the Menlo Park Presbyterian 
Church, passed quietly away after an 
extended illnes at his home on Cow- 
per Street, Palo Alto. The Rev. Mr. 
Hardbaugh was born in Ohio and 
would have. been seventy-eight years 
old in a few days. He was educated 
for a minister in the late seventies 
and served as a minister for more 
than fifty years. His last pastorate 
was in Menlo Park, where he served 
for eight years until his retirement 
in 1925. The Rev. Mr. Hardbaugh 
had many friends here who will re- 
member him as a quiet, dignified and 
kindly gentleman, and will feel the 
loss of a true friend. He is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Hardbaugh, who is 
a member of the church he last served 
as pastor; a son, Dr. Ross Hardbaugh 


of San Francisco; and Mrs. M. Cham- 
berlain of Palo Alto. The funeral 
service was conducted by the Rev. W. 
L. Bone at the family home in Palo 
Alto on. Tuesday morning at 10:30, 
interment was in Alta Mesa 
Cemetery. 


and 
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DENIS MERS RITES HELD 

YESTERDAY IN THE 
CYPRESS LAWN CHAPEL 


Funeral services were held yes- 
terday morning at 9:15 in the Cy- 
press Lawn Memorial Chapel for 
Denis Merz who passed away in 


ern Pacific Railroad Company. He 
was also a poet of some ability and 
from time to time many of his 
writings have appeared in local 
papers. He was a man of kindly 
disposition and excellent character 
and was loved by all who kney him, 
Mr. Merz leaves to mourn his loss 
a son, Calvin C. Merz and a grand- 
son, Louis Denis Merz and Calvin 
Merz II. 

Interment was private. 

ee, Seer EE 

Elsewhere in this issue is an ad 
of Service Men’s Service, Jackson, 
Miss., of a Manuel for Ex-Service 
men and dependents of the World 
War. Methods of obtaining pen- 
sions, compensation, insurance, hos- 
pitalization, bonus, funeral expen- 
ses and entrance to soldier’s homes 
are explained authoritatively. Spec- 
ial privileges and rights of veterans 
to government positions and pulbic 
lands covered. Endorsed. Price 
One Dollar. 


A benefit Card and garden party 


will be held next Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 16,,.1931, at 2 o’clock at the 
residence of M. M. Gobler of Selby 
Lane, Atherton. ‘Tickets will be 50 
cents, and a large attendance is de- 
sired. A good time is assured all 
who may be there. 
ee? ae 

Veterans Manual. Valuable -in- 
formation of benefit provided. Gov- 
ernment position anl land rights 
explained. Endorsed. One _ Dollar. 

SERVICE MEN’S SERVICE 
JACKSON MISS. 
* Oct. 2-4t 


ooo 


Tucson, Arizona. 

Merz was very well known in this 
city where he had served many 
years as a flagmdn for the South- 


Fast Horses Scheduled 
For Tanforan Fall Meet 


When race horses are almost invar- 


iably “there or thereabouts,” in con- 
tests on important tracks, the fans 
are not slow in giying those runners 
plenty of support. «A race follower 
cannot land on a winner every time 
but at least he has a thrill from 


getting “a run for his money,” as 
the saying goes among the rank and 
file. 

Bert Baroni and Bruce Johnson 
have written out from the East for 
stalls at the meet to begin at Tan- 
foran, Friday, November 6th. It is 
not stretching things. to place them 
high on the honor roll of horsemen 
always trying! not that-there are not 
scores of others. 

Baroni’s mare Nifty and. Johnson’s 
Lamp Black—he looks just that— 
furnished more than one tense battle 
through the front stretch at previous 
sessions at Tanforan and it may be 
history will repeat itself in the early 
part of November. The old favorites 
are coming in the first shipments to 
the course. 

Baroni has not been in the game 
for many years but he has, learned 
fast, mainly by observation’ and by 
inquiring into the training methods 
of successful conditioners. He is not 
too proud to accept the suggestion of 
an official, for example, that one of 
his gallopers needs a let-up, time in 
which to put on hard flesh for future 
He is not of the type 
that starts a horse day after day, 
fit or unfit. ‘ 

One day at Latonia in the summer 


campaigning. 


Nifty’s owner scored a triple—a rare 
occurrence on a race track. Not only 


Nifty, but Zida and Wee Drop 
bounded down in the. lead at the 
imaginary wire. 

o 
CITY COUNCIL ADOPTS 


TRADES’ COUNCIL WAGE 
The city council at a meeting held 
recently adopted the wage scale pre 
sented by the County Building 
Trades’ Council. This scale will be 
paid on all public work in the fu- 
ture and is as follows: 
Cement finisher 
Crane operator 
Bricklayer 
Bricklayers’ helper ........ 
Carpenter, form setter 
Carpenters’ helper 
Common laobrer 
Cement laboror 


Pipe layer, plumber or pipe 
dH Le - oMllpes ee ce pene bee SP ABN ete Peake 8.00 
Helpers to the above...................- 4.00 
Steam roller operator ................ 9.00 
Steam shovel operator ................ 9.00 
Tractor operator, ......................-4- 6.50 
Trick: Giver Soh ee ca ata 6.00 
Watchman © ..25... 2 She ss. 5.00 


Foremen will received $1 more per 
day than the wage scale for the 
class of work over which they are 
supervisor. 

Sy eae 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Dr. Jessie Thornhill announces 
the opening of the Thornhill School 
of Music at 1274 Highway, for the 
Piano, Saxophone, Clarinet, Vio- 
lin, 8enor-Banjo, Guitar, Mandolin, 
Ukelele and Voice. Enrell now. * 
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FRIDAY, SEP 


Twenty Millionth 
Ford Car To Visit 


TEMBER 11, 1931 


Brilliant Season 
Being Presented 


Menlo Tuesday; By S F Opera Co 


The 


symbolic of one man’s contribution to 


twenty-millionth Ford car, 


world history and the development of 
American industry, will visit Menlo 
Park en route from Detroit on a 
transcontinental tour. 

Assembled in the presence of Henry 
and Edsel Ford, the twenty-millionth 
Ford left the Ford Motor Company’s 
Rouge plant in Dearborn, Michigan, 


Scn Francisco opens her second 
week of opera on Monday, Septem- 
ber 14 with the opera Lohengrin, 
with Maria Mueller and Friedrich 
Schorr of New York’s Metropolitan 
singing for the rst time in the west 
and Gotthelf Pistor, Germany’s 
Wagnerian tenor of the day, mak- 
ing ris first American appearance. 
Three great stars in the popular 


on April 14th. opera that gave us the Wedding 
Following the brief seremonies at | March. 

the | final assembly line, and with} On Wednesday, September 16, 
Henry Ford at the wheel, the car|Giordano’s exciting opera of the 
was driven to Mr. Ford’s home several| French Revolution Andrea, Cheni- 
miles away, where its meeting with] er, will be sung by America’s fav- 
the first Ford, produced in 1893, was ay = 
recorded for future generations in 


noon, September 15th, the twenty- 
millionth Ford will be met at the 
city limits and escorted to Toyon 
Motors, where it will be placed on 
exhibition for fifteen minutes before 
resuming its tour. 

Its tour of the country completed, 
the {twenty-millionth Ford will be re- 
turned to Greenfield Village for pre- 
servation near the first Ford—the 
“Gasoline Buggy” in which Henry 
Ford astounded his neighbors and de- 
when he 
Detroit’s 


moralized 
chugged 


horse traffic 


noisily through 


world had ever seen-—odd, indeed, by 
comparison with its 1931 descendant 
—resembled a buggy mounted on bi- 
cycle wheels and its little two cylin- 
dér*engine boasted four horsepower. 
Its gasoline tank held three gallons, 
and its uncomfortable seat held two 
people. Mr. Ford was given a verbal 
permit, by the mayor, thus becoming 
the world’s first licensed chauffeur. 
Such was the precusor of the long 
line of Fords that have since revolu- 
tionized the 
made the automobile a commonplace 


automotive industry, 


within the reach of almost 
family and tremtndously aided the 
development of good road systems 


every 


everywhere. 

In December, 1915, more than 1,- 
000,000 
Thereafter, as a 


had been 
result 
Ford 


processes 


Fords produced. 
of the de- 
velopment of manufacturing 


methods and which have 
since been adopted as standards of 
efficiency and economy for industry 
the world over, the total production 
reached 2,000,000 in June, 1917; 5,- 
000,000 in May, 1921; 10,000,000 in 
June, 1924, and 15,000,000 in May, 


1927. 
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Reginald Millward, building in- 
spector of Atherton, went on a 
cruise in the bay aboard Foree 
Chittenden’s cruiser Sunday. The 
trip proved to be a very rough one, 
owing to the high wind. Mr. Chit- 
enden is an excellent sailor and is | 
Commodore of the Palo  Alto| 
Yacht Club. 


| 
. | 

A very imporiant meeting was | 
held in the city hail last night for | 
the purpose of discusing the meth- | 
sds to be used to aid the unem-| 
ployed during the coming winter. | 
All of the fraternal, religious and | 
civic bodies of the city were repre- | 
sented. 


} 


The first edition of El Roble| 
Blanco, Menlo School paper will ap | 
pear new Friday and will be six| 
pages. The Recorder office is the) 


Work on University Drive will) 


necessitate the removal of a row |: 


of large gum trees. 


Miss Carmel O’Keefe has regis- 
tered as a student in the San Fran- 
cisco College for Women. 


WASHING WANTED 


We. will call for and deliver your 
laundry—either wet wash or iron- 
ed .as_ desired. Prices reasonable. 
Washing done with electric ma- 
chine. Phene 6967, P. O. Box 922, 


motion pictures. 
Now expected to arrive in Menlo 
Park at about 2:15 Tuesday after- 


cobbled streets at the dizzy speed of 

nearly twenty miles an hour. ; 
The first Ford—built in 1893 and] } = 

one of the first three automobiles the | |: 


) visitor 


GIOVANNI 


MARTINELLI 


orites, Elisabeth Rtehberg, Giovan- 
ni Martinelli, Farina Petrova and 
Giuseppe Danise. 
Madame Butterfly, Puccini’s me- 
lodious story of the love of a Jap- 
anese girl for an American, will be 
presented on September 18 with 
Mario Chamlee, California’s fam- 
ous son, as the American Army Of- 
ficer, Pinkerton; Maria Mueller in 
the character o fMadame Butterfly 
and Faina Petrova as her faithful 
maid Suzuki. . 
The Masked Ball ,which will be 
the opera performed on Saturday 
night has not been given in San 
Francisco by a major company in 
Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Guiseppe 
Danise, Luisa Silva and Audrey 
Farncroft will have the leads in this 
tuneful opera by Verdi. 
Six works will remain to be giv- 
en in the two closing weeks of the 
season, Tosca, Tannhauser La Bo- 


many years. 


heme, Il Trovator, Die Meistersing- | raiso. 


er, and Carmen. 

California has never had so bril- 
liant a season of grand opera as the 
one now in progress: new operas, 
new singers, and new ballet! Full 
information as to the operas yet to 
be presented may be had from the 


, offices of the San Francisco Opera 


Association, 153 Kearny street, San 
Francisco, 


0 

Corpus Christi Monastery was the 
scene of an impresiye ceremony on 
Tuesday when Sister Imelda took 
the solemn vows of the monastery. 
She has been in the cloister for five 
years. 


Mrs. James Toomey, formerly the 
Miss Mary Gale of this city, was a 
mere this week. 
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No. 47 


Circus Club Tennis 


Tournament Set For 


This Week End 


Tennis players of the Burlingame 

Country club, the Lagunitas Coun- 
try club of Ross, and the Menlo 
Circus Club are enlisting for the 
mixed doubles to be held at the 
Circus Club this week end. 
. Preliminary matches will com- 
mence tomorrow morning and the 
finals are scheduled to take place 
on Sunday afternoon. 


A large gallery is planning to at- 
tend, for a number of the players 
are well known starts about the bay 
and the matches assure an inter- 
esting diversion. 

Tomorrow evening in informal 
dance is to be held in the clubh3use 
for visiting players, members and 
their friends. Miss Carol Lapham 
is one planning to entertain guests 
at dinner at her summer home in 
Menlo Park that evening, preceding 
the dance. 

The partial list of competitors in 
the tournament are: Mr. and Mrs. 
Lalor Crimmins, Mrs. Boris Kitch- 
in, Mrs. W. Boyd Weir, Jr., Miss 
Maria Moore, Miss Florence Mc- 
Cormick, Miss Max Leona Alnder- 
son, Miss Evelyn Lansdale, Miss 
Elizabeth Wiel, Miss Elena Musto, 
Miss Patricia McCoy, Miss Barbara 
Wiel, Miss Ursula Cole, Miss Carol 
Lapham. 

Mr. Robert McKillop ,Mr. Gordon 
Jason, Mr. G. Balizer, W.: Peterson, 
Mr. Joseph Coughlin, Mr. Frank 
Dunn, Mr. Stanley Whitaker, Mr. 
Farrell Buckley, Mr. Merrill Mors- 
head, Mr. John Strand and Dr. Car- 
roll Jensen, 

—_—_Q—_—- 

Mrs. Nelle G. Fletcher of the Men 
lo Specialty Shoope enjoyed a va- 
catton over the Admission Day holi 
day, but is back on the job. She 
reports business very fair. 


Harry Lusk of the Lusk Electic 
Shop, reports that he had the time 
of his life in his beautiful yacht 
on the bey last Sunday, accom- 
panied by a couple of friends. He 
seys the wind blew to the tune of 
50 miles an hour off San Fran- 
cisco. 


The ladies of the Presbyterian Aux- 
iliary will serve another popular pie 
supper to the public on next Wed- 
nesday evening, September 16th. The 
popular price of 50c¢ will prevail. 

O 


FOR RENT OR SALE—3 room 


house unfurnished, 1065 Valpa- 
Oct 1 
0 
PATENTS 


Sell your inventton or patent by 
exhibiting your model or drawing 
at the Second INTERNATIONAL 
PATENT EXPOSITION, Sept. 14 
to 27, CHICAGO. Thousands of 
manufacturers and patent buyers 
will inspect new devices and pat- 
ents for marketing. Rates $1 per 
day for 14 days, entitling you to 14 
feet. If you have no model, draw- 
ing or description will do. Send 
for free pamphlet if you have time. 
If not, send $14 with descriptions 
and drawings and we wili look af- 
ter your patent interests. B. Mam- 
ilton Edison, Managing Director, 
International Patent Exposition, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 3t 
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Menlo Park, Cal. S-1 
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: BIGGER and BETTER 


printer. Ss 


: DOUGHNUT HOLES ! 


The larger the hole the more doughnut 
you get -- for we are giving absolutely 
FREE with each doughnut a crispy hole. 
The kids enjoy them too. 


Other Specials are Huckleberry Pie at 25c 
CHERRY PIE. 25c 


Large BREAD All Kinds 
DUTCH OVEN BAKERY 


2 for 15c 
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q Nurs Quadrangle of Uxmal Is to Be Reproduced 


for Chicago’s Century of Progress Exposition 
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ONG  befere Columbus 
or Leif Eriksen set 
foot on American soil, huge 
buildings raised their walls 


to American” skies. One 
such structure, as impres 
sive—if not as  high—as 
any modern Skyscraper, 


will be viewed in replica b) 
the millions of visitors to 
A Century of Progress, Chi 
eago’s 1938 World’s fair. 
This structure is the Nun 
nery Quadrangle. whose 
ruins now lie crumbling 
near Uxmal, in Yucatan, 
and which was in existence 
at least 1,400 years ago. 
Without = steel, without 
metal tools, without wheels, 


without knowledge of the arch, and even without 
beasts of burden, the ancient Mayans reared this im- 
its extreme height, in 
what is now jungle, as an abode and as a temple for 
The nunnery occupies about 3% 
acres of ground and consists of four great rectangu- 


posing structure, 79 feet at 
their vestal virgins. 


lar halls surrounding a vast court. 


The quadrange rises from the top of a terrace 15 
the courtyard from 
To the right 
To the left stands 
its ornate facade decorated with 
the intertwining bodies of the feathered serpent god, 
Opposite the entrance a broad stairway, 
flanked by minor temples, ascends to 


feet high, and one enters 
south through a corbelled vault. 
East building. of simple design. 
the West building 


Kukulcan. 


ing, 26 feet high. 


Masters of the art of false perspective, the ancient 
builders of the quadrangle tapered the north ends of | 
s to give the court 


the Hast and West buildings so 
J 


an eXaggerated 
same principle, 


deeper shadow 


the with fearful 


is the 


will be told. 


the North build of anthropology 
e 


Quadrangle as i 


AFTERNOON FROCK 


Rhis churming afternoon trock is 
of black flat crepe with 
slev've and front accented in dusty 
pastel pink to match the band on 


the black floppy brimmed hat of | 
linen bakou. 
Best® for Necklace 
If you wish to restring a neck- 

lace use a violin string--this will , 
last much longer than. ordinary 
thread or twine. ‘The stiffness of 
the violin string quickly wears off 


| 
| 


t 


others Coo gfe at 


To hear the call ot the thrushes, 

some late green plush afternoon, 

When broken, fading shafts of light 
go groping for the one last sight 
of songsters in the gloom. 


To swing along the rugged trail 


:| show 
Where do we get such beautiful color 
| material as in fruits and vegetables? 


pagoda | 


"Dherrfalness to Be Keynote of Fall Sevles (News Item) 


that spruce and hemlocks climb, 
Till on the hill’s high top you come, 
to stand exalted in the sun! Ah, 
this is summer time. 
—Beulah Rector. 


THOUGHTS ON COOKERY 


HE cook who wastes nothing 

but serves her food daintily and 
in an appetizing manner, is a real 
genius and ther talents are in con- 
stant demand. 

The artist cook, who really en 
joys working with her food mate- 
rials, enjoys her color combinations 
as well as an artist who sits before 
her picture with her palette and 
' paint. 

The cook 
her 


as vast a field to 
as does the artist, 


has 
art 


| The bloom on peach and plum, 
the red of the cherry, the apple and 
strawberry, as well as the radish 


and beet; the purple of the eggplant 


and the greens of spinach. brocoli 
|! and chard. make cheerful pictures 
when arranged by an artist’s hand 

Anothei artistic quality which a 
vood cook possesses is the art of 
seasoning. The charm of a= dish 
which has a flavor or aroma that 
| cannot be determined, or is hard 


to define, adds to the pleasure of a 
dish. 
To know just how far to go. and 


when to stay the hand, is a rare 
| ability ina cook. The clove of gar- 
{lie which is just rubbed over the 


fork or spoon that 
| or food combinations adds that elu- 


| sive something fo the 


| which intrigues and charms the epi- 


cure, 
(©. 1931. Western Newspaper Union.) 
There is redfy no profit in sulk- 
ing. -American Magazine. 
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mixes the salad 


seasoning 


} are to be held in Los Angeles don’t 
| start until 1932, the invasion of ath 
| fetes is already on, 
| to arrive on the scene was Suichiro 


| years old and has been rubning ‘for 


appearance ot size, 


the deeply undercut decorations. 


at the University of Chicago. 


Our illustration shows, above, the ruins of the East 
building of Nunnery Quadrangle and the Pyramid of 
the Mugician; and, below, a sketch of the Nunn 


t will be reproduced. ; 


It is exactly the 
on an infinitely smaller scale, em- 
ployed by designers of the ultra-modern table in the 
trustees’ room of the exposition, 

The facades lean forward so as to throw into still 


In 
the bright tropical sunshine the grotesquely carved 
and painted masks of the Mayan gods glare down 
intensity: 

In this temple and in a series of primitive Indian 
villages, the story of man in the Western hemisphere 
Arranging the details of this thrilling 
drama of the ages is a committee of world-famed 
savants headed by Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, professor 


PETER RABBIT KEEPS 
GUARD 


OW there are some people who 

think only of themselves and 
in times of danger have no thought 
of others.” But Peter Rabbit is not 
that kind. When Peter Rabbit is 
frightened he always tries to warn 
others who may be near. He does 
it by thumping the ground with 
those stout hind feet of his. Those 
thumps can be heard a long way 
by those whose ears are near the 
ground, 

As Peter sat near the pond of 
-addy the Beaver, deep in the Green 
Forest, thinking over all the things 
which Honker the Goose had told 
of the Great Woods of the Far 
North, and of those who live there. 
te didn’t for a single little minute 
forget to keep his ears open. He 
knew that he would be safer in the 
dear Old Brier Patch, but he wanted 
to see more of Honker® and per- 
haps in the morning after a good 
night’s rest, Honker would tell more 
stories. Now WHonker was asleep 
out there in the pond of Paddy the 
Beaver. Buster ~Bear had gone 
about his business for the night. Se 
had Prickly Porky. Jumper the 
Hare had gone also. 

So Peter sat as still as still can 
be, thinking over what he had heard 
about Glutton the Wolverine and 
Flathorns the Moose, and wonder- 
ing what it would be like to be 
able to fly like Honker the Goose. 
He looked up through the treetops 
at the twinkling stars and then 
over at the pond where there seemed 
to be stars, too, twinkling in the wa- 
ter. Where the Black shadows had 
stretched themselves across the wa- 
ter he could just see what looked 
like twelve blacker shadows. He 
knew that they were Honker and 
his followers. 

“It must be great to be a leader 
like Honker, and have all the rest 
obey you,” thought Peter, who, you 
‘know, never had been a leader in 
‘bis life. “He must feel very anx- 
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JUST SUPPOSE 


53) 
a3 
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+ By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


HEN I was a little lad, 

Oh, how many things 1 had! 
Things I hadn’t, goodness knows. 
Just the things you just suppose. 
Yes, the wealth I used to own; 
Ev'ry glitter of a stone, 

Ev’ry rock that used to shine. 
Made me sure there was a mine, 
Something gorgeous, 
grand, 
Underneath our pasture land. 


Father used to laugh at me; 

Mother, gentle as could be, 

Even smiled a little bit 

While she frowned at Father’s wit. 

“Just suppose,” IT used to say, 

“There’s a mine there, anyway, 

Wouldn’t we be rich a lot?” 

“Yes,” he’d say, “but, 
not.” 

Yet my answer was to his, 

“Yes, but just suppose there is?” 


son, 


Well, ’'ve wandered far away, 
Many both the mile and day, 
And | know that Dad was right 
Yet I find that life’s delight 

Is not what we’re sure about, 
Added, proved and figured out, 
Mortal friendship, woman’s kiss, 
And a thousand things like this. 
Happier than one who knows 
Are the ones who just suppose. 
(©1931. Douglas Malloch.)--WNU Service 
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Tsuda, the Japanese national mara 
thon champion. He is twenty-five 


six years. 
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JAPANESE CHAMPION 


“No Such Animal” 


[t is not true that at some period 
in the dim past there were animals 
in hilly countries which had legs on 
one side longer than op the other. 
The biological survey says that 
there never has been such an ani- 
mal, 


ious when he picks out a place ta 
spend the night when he is making 
these long journeys, It isn’t like 
stopping in places that you know 
all about. Now he never has 
stopped here before, so how 
does he know what dangers there 
may be? Of course Buster Bear and 
Paddy have told him that he wil) 
be perfectly safe here for one night 
anyway, and of course sleeping out 
there on the water, there isn’t any- 
body he fears. It isn’t like sleep- 
ing on shore where some one may 
creep up and surprise you.” 

A long time Peter sat there. By 
and by he noticed that some of those 
sleeping geese were drifting nearer 
the shore. It troubled him, he didn’t 
know just why. Then quite sud 


He Could Just See What Looked 
Like Twelve Blacker Shadows. 


denly popped into his head a 
thought. Suppose, just suppose. 
Old Man Coyote or Granny or 
Reddy Fox should happen to come 
along and find one of them asleep 
close to shore! Peter all at once 
felt that he ought to keep guard, 
which means to watch for danger. 

“If I were in a strange place,” 
thought he, “I surely would feel bet 
ter if some one who knew all the 
dangers kept watch while I slept. Of 
course Honker won’t know until he 
wakes up that I have kept watch, 
and perhaps * won't tell him then, 
I’m not doing it for thanks, or so 
that he’ll think any the more of me, 
but because—because—well, because 
I like that feeling inside whenever 
I’ve done something for some one 
else. Hello! What is that moving 
over there?” 

(© by J. G, Lioyd.)—WNU Service. 
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THE MONGOLIAN WART HOUND 


This rare animal inhabits the 


chow mein fields of northern China 
coming out oily at sunset to nibble 


the shredded wheat seeds. It lives 
ip a great terror of the chopper. 
snop, a reptile that delights in snop- 
ping off the tender iliacs on the end 
on the wart hound’s tail, During 
the rainy season it burrows under. 
neath the mezzanine flooring to hi 
bernate, E 

It ig a very nutty animal, its head 
being one of those double peanuts 


Unguarded 


not even an armed guard in sigh! 


1O 
N when this consignment of one million gold sovereigns was shippe 
from Sydney to London in payment of a debt to the Bank ‘of England 
The money was taken through the streets of Sydney on an unguarded 
truck and placed abourd the boat for England. 


stuck on his almond body with 
chewing gum. His clove feet (not 
cloven) get him around: pretty well 
but he needs the tootbpick and 
raisin tail for a balancer.’ He uses 
popeorn for ears and warts, and 
they do very well. The eyes are 
white and black paint. 


(© Metropolitan Newspaper Service.) 
(WNU Service.) 


“It used to be quite the thing to 
save ‘ocks of hair from _ par. 
ents and such,” says Retrospective 
Rhetta, “but nowadays people don’t 
go in so much for a snip off the old 
block.” 

(@' 1931 Bell Svndicate.)—WNU Service 
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STAGE COACH 


TALES 


By E. €. TAYLOR 


The Congressman’s Joke 


OM CORWIN, famous Ohio 

statesman and popular orator 
of a century ago, has a keen sense 
of humor, and because of his dark 
complexion, played a joke on an 
obsequious tavern keeper one time, 
that was often related up and down 
the length of the Nationa] road and 
at Washington. 

Tom in his early days was a wag- 
oner, a driver of freight wagon 
trains along the great east-west 
highway, and the rallying cry of 
his friends in the campaign that 
elected him governor of Ohio was, 
“Hurrah for Tom Corwin, the wag- 
oner boy !” 


Because of his dark complexion, 
Tom frequently was mistaken for 
a negro by strangers. At that time 
the race distinction was very much 
pronounced. 

Once, when he was a member of 
congress, he passed over the Na- 
tional road in a chartered coach in 
company with Henry Clay and oth- 
er distinguished gentlemen, en route 
to Washington, D. ©. 

The party stopped one day at an 
old stage tavern, kept by Samuel 
Cessna at the foot of Town hill, in 
a place also: known as “Snib Hol- 
low,” 25 miles east of Cumberland, 
Md. Cessna was fond of entertain- 
ing guests and was particularly 
anxious to cater to these distin- 
guished travelers. 

The tall form of Tom Corwin at- 
tracted his attention. He noted 
Tom’s swarthy complexion and 
heard his companions call him Tom 
and supposed he was the servant of 
the party. Cessna had met Clay 
before and knew him. 

The party ordered dinner, and 
then someone suggested drinks all 
around to relieve the tedium of 
travel and excite an appetite for 
the expected dinner. Cessna hur- 
ried to his storeroom and produced 
a bottle of tine old cognac, the 
“tony” drink of the old pike. The 
finest drink of the day was brandy 
and loaf sugar, lighted by a taper 
and burnt. Popular tradition had 
it that “if burnt brandy couldn’t 
save a man” in need of physical re- 
laxdtion, his case was hopeless. 

The zealous old landlord pro- 
duced this drink, and handed it first 
to the other gentlemen in Corwin’s 
party. After each of the others had 
stepped up to the bar and been 
served, Cessna, in a patronizing 
way, offered a glass to Corwin, say- 
ing: 

“Tom, you take a drink.” 

Corwin drank off the glass in an 
humble manner and returned it to 
the landlord with modest thanks. 
The others in the party saw what 
was transpiring and kept straight 
faces, 

Dinner then was announced and 
when the party entered the dining 
room, they saw that a side table, 
after the custom of the time, had 
been set for their “servant.” 

Corwin went over to the side ta- 
ble and sat down, while the others 
gathered around the sumptuous 
feast’ at the main table. All by 
himself in the corner, Corwin en- 
joyed an excellent meal. Clay oc- 
casionally would call over to him: 

“Tom, how are you getting on?” 

Corwin would modestly reply: 

“Very well.” 

Dinners in those days were elab- 
orate affairs, and this continued for 
nearly two hours. When all had 
satisfied their appetites, the land- 
lord produced cigars, and passed 
them around to Clay and the oth- 
ers. Then he took one from the 
box and laid it on the “servant’s” 
tahle. 

“Take a cigar, Tom,” Cessna said 
eondescendingly. Corwin expressed 
his humble thanks, and went out- 
side to light it. 

Soon after the meal was over the 
coach was r ady to depart, and the 
distinguished party sald good-by to 
the landlord. Clay was the last to 
appear, and with him was the “ser- 
vant.” 

“Mr. Cessna,” Clay said, “permit 
me to introduce the Hon, Thomas 
Corwin of Ohio.” 

It took the flabbergasted landlord 
a long time to recover, and when- 
ever Tom Corwin passed through 
after that, he was given the best 
in the house. 

(©. 1931. Western Newspaper Union.) 


Prehistoric Cave Bear 


A king among wild animals was 
the great cave bear, a creature 
twice the size of the grizzly bear of 
North America. Lions and tigers 
had little chance against this pow- 
erful enemy. In the prehistoric age 
of man it became abundant in the 
British isles, as proved by the ex- 
traordinary number of remains 
which have been found in caverns 
and eaves. It did not extend far- 
ther north than Yorkshire. Remains 
of a bear found in Ireland more re- 
semble the grizzly of today, and 
bones of this mammal have also 
been discovered in England.—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 


Denotes Time’s Travel 

The letter “M” stands for Meridi- 
an, the highest point attained by 
the sun in its daily course; hence, 
noon, or twelve o’clock daytime. A. 
M. stands for ante-meridian, or be- 
fore meridian, which is morning, 
and P. M. stands for post-meridian 
—that is, after meridian, or after- 
noon. 


Never 


An English lecturer says not one 
person out of a hundred knows how 
many upper teeth a cow has, All 
right, smarty, how many upper 
teeth has a cow—and did you ever 
hear of a cow biting the hand that 
fed her?—Toledo Blade, 

e 


Manhattan Pleasures 


‘ There is more fun spending ten 
minutes in the Bronx Botanical gar. 


idens than three hours at the swell- 


est night club in town.—American 
Magazine. 
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parliamentary system. 


Bathing Beach 


(Prepared by the National Geographic 
Society. Washington, D, C.) 


HE recent forced retirement of 

a president of Chile throws 

empnasis on some of the un- 
usual features of the Chilean con- 
stitution and government. 

The old Chilean constitution ex- 
isted from 1833 until 1925 and ‘was 
the oldest constitution of a republic 
in the western hemisphere except 
that of the United States. It was 
an intimate mixture of the govern- 
mental principles of the United 
States an} those of Europe. While 
it was not designed with such an 
idea in view, developments seemed 
to be steering Chile toward a real 
Then came 
the new constitution of 1925, which 
modified their trend. 

Under the Chilean constitution of 
1838 the American system of three 
separate functions—executive, legis- 
lative and judicial—was adopted; 
but unlike the United States, (hile 
incorporated a system of federal 
centralization which was probably 
more extreme than in any other re- 
public. This president appoints the 
16 intendants, who correspond 
roughly to our governors. With the 
intendants nominating them, he also 
appoints the 65 governors who rule 
over regions such as might be 
formed by groups of counties in the 
United States, and the alcades of 
municipalities with more than 10,000 
population. The governors appoint 
subdelegates to administer the 
smaller municipalities roughly cor- 
responding to townships, and the 
subdelegates in turn appoint in- 
spectors for small precincts. » The 
whole elaborate civil hierarchy cen- 
ters in the president and is ruled 
form the national eapital. 

Direct Election Adopted. 


The constitution of 1838 provid- 
ed for the indirect election of pres- 
ident for five years through a sort 
of .electoral college; the indirect 
election of senators in the provinces 
for sixteen-year terms; and the di- 
rect election of members of the low- 
er house from the districts. This 
has all been changed. The presi 
dent is now directly elected for six 
years, but is ineligible for re-elec- 
tion. The 45 senators are elected 
by direct vote in their groups of 
provinces, for terms of eight years. 
with half the seats newly filled 
every four years. 
the lower house are also elected by 
direct popular votes in their depart- 
ments or groups of departments. AS 
in the United States. a cabinet is 
appointed by the president and is 
responsivle to him, 

The old constitution established 
the Roman Catholic chureh and pro- 
hibited other forms of public wor- 
ship. The new constitution sepa- 
rated church and state and did away 
with property qualifications for 
voters. All citizens over twenty- 
one years of age who can read and 
write and who register, may vote. 

An unusual feature of the Chilean 
government is its tribunal califica- 
dor which must puss on the validity 
of all elections of president, sena- 


tors and deputies. It consists of 
five members chosen by lot, one 
chosen from past presidents and 


vice presidents of the senate; one 
from past presidents and vice presi- 
dents of the lower chamber; two 
from ministers of the Supreme 
court, and one from the ministers 
of the Court of Appeals of the city 
where congress meets. 

Chile may be superficially com- 
pared to California with directions 
reversed. It stretches in a narrow 
strip with the Pacific on one side 
and a mountain range on the other. 
and embraces dry desert, a produc- 
tive temperate region, and an era of 
moisture and cold. Whereas Cali- 
fornia is only 800 miles long, how- 
ever, Chile is 2,700 miles in length. 
To correspond with Chile in extent 
of latitude covered, California would 
have to annex on the south a strip 
twice as long as Mexico’s Lower 
California, and would have to ex- 
tend northward to the lower tip of 
Alaska’s “Penhandle.” 

Great Ethnical Differences. 

Chile differs as much ethnically 
from the real South America as it 
does politically. It has had a great- 
er proportion of northern Kuropean 
migration than its sister states, 
largely German and British. The 
predominant strain is a mixture of 
Spanish and Araucanian Indian, a 
mingling which extends through all 
social levels. Few immigrants from 
southern Europe have come in. 
The vast beds of sodium nitrate 


The deputies of * 


at Valparaiso. 


discovered in what is now northern 
Chile more than 100 years ago have 
meant much te the country econom- 
ically during the last half century. 
But the perfection of processes in 
Europe 
trically from the air, ang the growth 
of ammonia products from coal dis- 
tillation 
preferred position that Chile long 
held. * 


to extract nitrogen elec- 


reduced the 


has. greatly 


First opened up in 1880 when the 


region was undér Peruvian and Bo- 
livian ownership, the mining opera- 
tions did not reach a great magni- 
tude until Chile annexed the terri- | 


tory in 1880, After that the world’s 
demand for nitrate grew so great 


that by 1915 Chile exported between | 


two and three million tons. The 
World war increased the demand. 
for nitrate is the chief raw -mate- 
rial for explosives as well as for 
wheat and cotton growing; and 
Chile’s desert deposits kept the guns 
of the allies booming. 

If one would get a quick concep- 
tion’ of the importance, 
surroundings and the climate of 


set San Francisco or Los Angeles 
down in the most beautiful inland 
position of the Valley of California. 


more height and pile on them more 
generous caps of snow. 

Santiago. with its nearly three. 
quarters of a million population, is 
fairly comparable in size to Pitts 
burgh and Boston. Among the Span- 


and Barcelona in the Old world, and 
Buenos Aires and Mexico City in 
the New, exceed it. 

But it 1s not on size that admir- 
ers of Santiago base their eulogies. 


this is due to its location. Many 
travelers agree that it has the most 
beautiful and inspiring setting of all 
the great inland cities of the world. 


miles long by 20 miles wide. Ten 
miles to the east the Andes rise to 


sentjng a towering wall always 
snow-capped. On the west fis a low- 
er coast range; and to the south 


stretches a level expanse of fertile 


farming land divided into large es- 
tates, 
Park of Santa Lucia. 


Santiago is built on the plain, but 


within it rises a 400-foot hill cov- 
ering several hundred acres, which | 
into one of the} 
Once nearly 
bare, the hill of Santa Lucia has 


has been made 
world’s unique parks. 


been transformed into an enchant- 
ing modern hanging 
groves and flower beds, 
sylvan theaters and 
kiosks. 
obtain numerous charming 
and from its top Santiago 
spread out in all its lovely details. 

It is a city predominately of low 
flat-roofed buildings, 
matters of habit and custom. 
taken on a briskness that must be 
bred of the West. 


which at the same time stamps San 


the lovely | 


Santiago, ‘Chile’s capital, he should | 


give the Sierra Nevadas 4,000 feet | 


ish cities of the world only Madrid | 


The city, like our own capital, has | 
a subtle charm all its own. Much of 


It is situated near the upper end | 
of a mountain-rimmed valley. 40 


heights greater than 18,000 feet, pre: | 


garden of 
winding | 
roads and trails, cascades; terraces, | 
observation 
From its slopes one may | 
vistas, 
lies 


for the hand 
of Spain lies heavy upon it in all 
But 
for all that the old Spanish life has 


There is a move: | 
ment and bustle that modifies much 
of the influence of Old Spain, and | 


VICTORY IS NEAR 
IN FIGHT ON SE 


Holland’s Brave Struggle 
for More Land. 


Holland now is nearing victory in 
| its most spectacular struggle against 
its greatest enemy, the sea, says the 
Kansas City Times. By the end of 
the summer, unless unexpected diffi- 
culties arise, the great dike closing 
j}the Zuider zee will be completed, 
jand the sturdy and picturesque lit- 
| tle nation will then embark upon the 


second phase of its gigantic scheme 


to reclaim and render available for 
| farming vust tracts of land which 
| now lie beneath the churning waves. 
It is a remarkable thing, this 
striggle of Holland against the sea. 
‘It has been continuing almost TOU 
;years and the great reclamation 
scheme of today is the final and far 
most important link in a series of 
improvements by which Holland has 
won buck, bit by bit, the land swal- 
lowed up in the great inundation of 
/ 1219, when the North sea whipped 
\itself into the most violent rage in 
‘history and hurled the weight of its 
waters agninst the barriers of the 
Dutch north coast. Great gaps were 
torn in the defense and the victori- 
}ous sea rushed through. 

| When the fury ceased 2,000 square 
iniles of fertile territory lay beneath 
the newly created Zuider zee. On a 
smaller senle it was as though some 
unprecedented prank of nature 
might hurl the Gulf of Mexico north- 
ward, to come to rest blanketing the 
states of Louisiana, Mississippi. Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Hlinoeis and Indiana be- 
from three to thirty feet of 


| neath 
| water. 

However, it is not the nature of 
the Dutch to stay beaten. ‘The peo- 
ple re-established themselyes on the 
banks of this new sea and contin- 
ued their work of beating back the 
ocean, little by little. Here and 
there dikes pinched off portions of 
the sea, the land was drained and 
|} made available for farms. One aft- 


| 


Drive in TODAY and equip your 
car with Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires— 
the safest, most dependable tires made. 


er another of the great lakes of 
North Holland were drained of their 
waters and the lake bottoms con- 
verted into flourishing fields, The 
greatest of them all, Haarlem lake, 
was drained in 1852 and 45,000 ar- 
able acres added to Dutch territory. 
But the Dutch were not yet through. 
There lay the Zuider zee, a constant 
challenge, 

Finally came. the greatest project 
of all—to cut off the inland sea and 
reclaim the land swallowed up seven 
centuries before. For nearly 100 
years it was talked over and many 
plans were discussed. Finally it was 
decided to run a great.dam from the 
island of Weiringen, off the shore of 
North Holland, across the mouth of 
the Zeider zee to Friesland, shutting 
out the North sea. This would en- 
able them to pump off the water and 
reclaim xbout two-thirds of the land. 

The great seheme was finally ap 
proved in 1918, and started after the 
war. Now the great dam, the key to 
the whole plan, is nearing comple- 
tion. Once it is finished, and the 
waters of the North ‘sea shut out. 
the other phases of the work car be 
aeconiplished, One-half million acres 
will be added to the Netherlands by 
the project, which is expected to cost 
close to $500,000.000. The land re- 
claimed will hardly te worth that 
much, but Holland is land iiungry 
and a constantly increasing popula- 
tion must have somewhere to live. 

The great dike, twelve miles in 
fength, hus been built simultaneously 
in sections, and at present only a 
few gaps varying between 200 yards 
and about one mile in length remain. 
The current is increasing in strength 
as the gaps become narrower and to 
prevent the deepening of the sea bot- 
tom a strong submarine dike of boul- 
der clay has been taid in these 
places. 


Emotional Vegetation 
“I have heard of a scientist who 
says that vegetables have emotions.” 
“If that’s the case, those gar- 
den seeds I planted last year ought 
to have been ashamed of them- 
selves.” 


A good heart does a little extra. 


bring 


COMPARE PRICES 


MAKE OF 
CAR 


|| Ford........ 
Chevrolet 


| 
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tiago unmistakably a metropolis. Ford.........- 

The axis of life in Santiago is the | Sigrrolet 
; beautiful Alameda de las Delicias— i 
“the tree-lined avenue of the de- Erakine.... 
lights.” which cleaves the city in Plymo'th 


two. 


trees. Down the center is 
Paseo, a broad promenade, 
with many flower beds and statue 
studded little parks, along which in 
numerable nursemaids 
romping charges. 
the Paseo are the tracks of the elec 
trie street railway, and farther out 
side are broad highways. The Ala 
meda is lined with 
i finest residences and public build 
ings of the capital. 


his own in Santiago’s delightful cli 
mate. 


evening. 


family’s time is spent. The stree 


cars are double-deckers, with the 
Those who wish 


upper seats open. 
to climb the steps and enjoy the ai 


and the view pay a smailer fee than 
the passengers who ride on the 


lower leve: 


Its great breadth of 350 feet 
is divided by four rows of Stately 

the 
lined 


herd their | 
On either side of 


many of the 


The lover of fresh air comes into 


Great crowds promenade on 
the Paseo and in the plazas each 
Most of the dwellings are 
of the Spanish type with open courts 
in the center, in which most of the 


Chandler 


13,80 


8.5 7126.70) 
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'the following manner coot is equal 


Listen to the VOICE 
OF FIRESTONE 


every Monday night 


over N.B.C. nation- 


wide network 


Coot, Properly Cooked, 
Makes Excellent Dish 


Many hunters find the common 
coot, or mudhen, a real gastronomic 
treat, ard where ducks and geese 
are scarce the coot can very weli 
take their place. ‘ror that matter 
biologists of the United States De- 
partment of Agricu:ture say that the 
coot is not to be despised as fopd 
under any circumstances. An ex- 
cellent recipe for cooking coot is fur- 
nished by George E. Mushback, su- 
perintendent of the Bear river mi- 
gratory bird refuge, maintained by 
the biological survey in the northern 
marshes of Great Salt lake, Utah. 
Mushbach says that cooked in 


to any duck we have: 
Skin the birds and cut off legs and 


breast. Split breast in two parts. 
Wush all parts thoroughly in cold 


water and, if desired, soak them a 
few hours in salt r soda water, but 
this is not necessary, as skinned coot 
has no strong or unpleasant flavor. 
Roll damp meat in flour and place in 
frying pan over a slow fire. Cover 
pan and allow to fry slowly in either 
bacon grease or lard. Keep pan cov- 
ered and after negt has cooked for 
about thirty minutes add a generous 
lump of butter, Get pan hot and 
then pour in a half to one cup of 
cold water (quantity to be gauged by 
size of pan and number to be served). 
Replace tight cever and allow to 
steam about a minute or two. Re- 
move meat, add sufficient flour, to 
thicken gravy, and serve. 
Sounds mighty tempting! 


Town in Mourning for 
Death of Killer Whale 


Eden, « little fishing town in New 
South Wales, is in mourning because 
the body of a fish has been washed 


ashore. It was that of “Old Tom,” 
king of the local pack of killer 
whales, which he ruled for more 


than 100 years, To the aborigines he 
was the reincarnation of a famous 
king—and to the whites he was a 
friend and ally. Eden’s one indus- 
try is whale oil, and in the season 
of the whales the great mammals are 
driven into the almost landlocked 
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BIGGEST TIRE VALUES 


RECORD SALES 


Car OWNERS have shown their appreciation of Firestone extra values 
| by giving Firestone Service Dealers a record-breaking business. During May, 
Juneand July more car owners came into Firestone Service Dealers and Service 
Stores and bought more Firestone Tires than in any like period in history. 


Firestone Tires with two extra cord plies under the tread and the patented 
process of Gum-Dipping with uniform quality and the 
Firestone name and guarantee on every tire give great- 
est safety and greatest values at no higher cost than 
special-brand mail-order tires, made by an unknown J GUM. 
manufacturer who takes no responsibility for your safety 
or your service.—Firestone control every step in tire 
making with only one small profit 
from Plantations to Firestone Service 
Dealers and Service Stores. 
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bay by a pack of killer whales or 
great dolphins. the  harpooners, 
summoned by a lookout, set out in 
their boats and’ kill the whales 
while the killers patrol back and 
forth across the entrance of the bay, 
so that the whales cannot escape to 
sea, AS soon as a whale is killed 
the killers come ashore and the har- 
pooners feed them, The harpooners 
know the fish by name and some- 
times amazing instances of fish 
sagacity are seen. “Old Tom,” the 
leader of the pack, is dead. 


Motor Busses Supplant 


Ancient Railroad Line 
Motor busses have supplanted the 
service provided by the first steam 
railroad line operated in the United 
States and its »bandonment.has been 
recommended to the interstate com- 
merce commission. The line, 23 miles 
long, was constructed by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson railroad in 1828 be 
tween Carbondale and  Bonesdale, 
Pa., to transport “stone coal,” as 
anthracite was then known. The 
Stourbridge Lion, first steam locomo- 
tive operated in the United States, 
was taken for a trial run on the line 
in August, 1829. The test run showed 
that the rails, wooden stringers 
capped with rolled iron strips, were 
not strong enough to sustain the loco 
motive and the steam engines were 
abandoned until the roadbed waa 
strengthened several years later. 


An acorn cannot make much head- 
way in a flower pot.—Train. 


The man who is wedded to art 
should have a model wife. 


‘Everybody seems to be interesting 
to somebody. 


On a moonlight night boys ara 
“called in” for bedtime too early. 


It costs us money to be deeply in 
terested in the affairs of Europe. 


If you would succeed in life learn 
to know what you can do, 


In a woman’s novel the first should 
be last and the last first. 


\ 
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Firestone 
OLDFIELD TYPE 
HEAVY DUTY 
TRUCK & Bus 


COMPARE 


MAKE OF 


Buick-M. | 
Olds’ble._P-25-18 
Auburn. 
Jordan... 15.50-1 
Reo... 


Marmon.. 
Oakland.. 
Peerless..| 
Stud’b’kr} 
Chry sler..| 
Viking...... 
Frankia 
Hudson... } 
Hu’ mb!) 
LaSalle....\ 
Packard..! 
Pierce-A. 
Stutz......... 
Cadillac. 
Lincoln. 
Packard.. 


TRUCK and BUS TIRES 


Firestone 
Oldfield 
Type 
Cash Price 
Each 


14.3 


11.47)11.47|22.30 
.00-21/11.65)11.65,22.60 
-50-20/13.4513.45, 25.40 
-00-20)15.3§/15.35;29.80 


Special 
Brand Mall 
Order Tire | Cash Price 


Firestone 
Give You 


More Weight, 


pounds. . . - « 


More Thickness, 
inches . «+ + « 

More Non-Skid 
Depth, inches . 

MorcPlies Under 
Tread... . 


Same Width, 


inches. . . . « « 


|Same Price . . 


4.75-19 Tire 


CONSTRUCTION and QUALITY 


4.50-21 Tire 


Spanish Firestone 


Firestone 
Oldfield 
Type 


Brand 
Mail Or- 
der Tire 


18.00) 17.80 || 17.02) 16.10 


-658 
-281 


6 
5.20 | 5.20 


$6.65] 36.65 11$4.85] $4.85 


Firestone 
Oldfield 
Type 


Per Palr 
$34.90 
57.90 
63.70 
29.90 


t 
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Firestone Service Stores and 


Copyright, 1981. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Ca. 


A “Special Brand” tire is made by 2 manufacturer 
for distributors such as mail order houses, oil companies and 
others, under a name that does not identify the tire manu- 
facturer to the public, usually because he builds his “‘best 
quality” tires under his own name. Firestone puts his name 
on EVERY tire he makes. 


Double Guarantee—Every tire manufactured by 
| Firestone bears the name “FIRESTONE” and carries Fire- 

stone’s unlimited guarantee and that of our 25,000 Service 

Dealers and Service Stores, You are doubly protected. 


Service Dealers Save You Money and Serve You Better 


| 
| 
{ 


Published every Friday at Menlo Park, San Mateo County, California 


Emtered as second-class mail matter, Act of October 3, 1917, Section 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $1.75 per year; $1 for six months 


Lock Forward to Much 
Immunity From Disease 


Mankind of the future probably 
will develop immunity against 
many communicable diseases that 
are now considered most fatal, says 
the Public Health service. 

Some racial groups already are 
able to develop partial immunity to 
measles, mumps, chicken pox and 
similar diseases of childhood after 
once coming in contact with them, 
it is pointed out, although several 
centuries ago these maladies may 
have been very deadly. 

The human body develops immu- 
nity against disease either by nor- 
mal contact with the disease or by 
artificial contact through use of an- 
titoxins and vaccines. 


Measles, for example, though not. 


highly dangerous among people of 
the civilized world, still is fatal to 
persons who have not come in con- 
tact with the disease sufficiently to 
build up immunity against it. 
Similarly with other ailments 
which have lost their severity on 
the white race, peoples exposed for 
the first time are notably of low 
resistance.—Detroit Free Press, 


tan = = 


Toco Much 
An actress who has a standing 
invitation to visit any theater she 
chooses and ask for a box, took ad- 
vantage of this privilege a night 


or two ago, with disastrous re- 
sults! ’ 
Presenting herself at the box 


Office, she gave her name and de- 
manded a free pass, 

“Never heard of you,” replied the 
booking clerk, tersely. “It can’t 
be done.” 

Furious, she sought the manage- 
ment, who apologized profusely, 
and sent a commissionaire back 
with her to the box office. 

But an even worse humiliation 
awaited her here, for the good fel- 
low blundered horribly. 

“Give this lady a free seat at 
once,” he insisted, pompously. 
“She’s a well-known actor’s moth- 
er !”—London Opinion. 


No Oil in Car 

The wife of a Longmeadow man 
recently learned to operate their 
rather antique automobile. The 
man himself, to make his garage 
more clean, now that his wife 
would use it, placed an oildrip pan 
under the car. For two weeks he 
was gone on a business trip, of 
such a flying nature that he used 
the train, leaving the care of the 
ear to his wife. 

Last evening he returned home, 
went to the garage and noted the 
pan had been removed from in un- 
der the car. Upon going in the 
house, he asked friend wife, How 
come? Said the little woman (she 
feels pretty small now, anyway), 
“Oh, I guess the children moved it. 
Anyway, there isn’t any oil in the 
ar. I looked a couple of days ago, 
and thought when you came home 
you could put some _ in.’—Spring- 
field Union. 


Glad She Was Fooled 

After overhearing a reniark by 
his father that the age of a tree 
may be estimated by the number of 
rings about its trunk, a small boy 
threw a scare at his mother’s par- 
ty. The boy looked confidently 
into the face of one of the guests, 
who was on the further side of 
forty and was fondling her neck- 
lace, and remarked, “Lady, I can 
tell how old you are.” Amid fran- 
tie attempts at hushing he managed 
to get out: 

“You are twenty-two. I counted 
the number of rings on your neck- 


lace.” The lady hugged the boy 
and the mother sighed her deep 


relief, 


Region of Fierce Heat 
Just Above the Earth? 


Just a mere 50 miles above our 
heads the temperature is between 
1,000 and 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit, 
according to a new theory of the 


earth’s atmosphere presented by 
Prof. B. Guthenberg, of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 


This extremely hot weather a few 
miles up, according to Professor 
Guthenberg’s novel theory, is be- 
cause the atmosphere is practically 
the same in composition throughout 
and not exclusively helium in some 
high layers, as other physicists 
have concluded. Although the tem- 
peratures are high in the heights 
of the stratosphere, the air is very 
diffuse and thin. Only a_ rocket 
could actually penetrate the atmos- 
pheric heights to bring back evi- 
dence of what actually exists there, 
Professor Guthenberg géaid. The 
Shells of the long-rayge gun used 
by the Germans in bombarding 
Paris probably traveled in a highly 
heated region of thin atmosphere, 
but since they exploded, itAis not 
known ‘how they were affected by 
the heat that they encountered, 


Gold Has. “String” Attached 


Sooner or later the tourist who 
is really a tourist, and not merely 
a tripper, turns up in Johannes- 
burg, the most interesting city in 
the southern hemisphere, says a 
traveler, and when he does he 
wants to learn all about the gold 
they dig up in such great quanti- 
ties from the Witwatersrand mines, 
The mining companies are ready 
for him, and trips down to the 
depths of Village Deep, 7,000 feet 
below the surface, can always be 
arranged. They will even let you 
take away as much gold as you 
like—if you can carry it—but they 
take the precaution of putting it 
into half-ton slabs to prevent acci- 
cents. 
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.Once-Gloricus Babylon 
Pathetic in Its Fall 

Always the hostile nations of the 
Near East have largely prevented 
archeologists from digging into the 
remains of the ancient cities there; 
but since the World war overturned 
authority there, the excavations 
are beginning to look like the Nim- 
berley diamond mines, Museums in 
all civilized countries are piling 
up the remnants of the early peo 
ples. 

But we learn little about them. 
Pottery, though it be collected by 
tons, and necklaces, earrings and 
indestructible personal adornments 
tell us little of the inhabitants of 
‘Ur, of Assyria and Babylon. The | 
lack of a literature makes every- | 
thing lack, We can understand 
what the Greeks thought, what they 
said and their daily behavior; but | 
the older races are dumb. 

As Bill Nye éaid, “Babylon is a 
good illustration of a town that 
does not keep up with the proces- 
sion. Compare her today with 
Kansas City.” We were reading | 
about this Babylon, just the other 
day. Every twenty-four hours the 
train to Bagdad snorts by Babylon 
that way. It whistles, but doés not 
stop, and if the traveler is rapid of 
eyes he may read on a railroad 
sign: “Babylon—Train Halt Here 
to Pick Up Passengers.” Could any | 
of the shattering denunciations of 
this great and terrible city to be 
read in the Bible be more bitter?— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Study of more than a tilfion 
workers, made by  Statisticiar 
James Layfield, show that the fol- | 
lowing are the eleven best wiys to |} 
annoy the boss—“minor character- | 
istics in employees which keep them | 
from moving ahead in the world”: | 

Wisecracking in the presence of | 
the boss; affecting of a southern | 
accent; a weak memory which re- 
quir@s its. owner to be introduced | 
to folks five or six times before he 
is able to recognize them; giggling; 
know-it-all; holding the fork back- 
wards in cutting beeksteak ; furtive 
manners; wearing of vivid red 
neckties; happy-go-lucky; inferi- 
ority complex; superiority complex. 

“These are a few of the quali- 
ties in mortal man which the bosses | 


of a million workers tabbed as 
‘little habits with big conse- 


guences,’” says Mr. Layfield in the 
American Magazine. “The surpris- 
ing fact is that bosses are so sen- 
sitive toward idiosyncrasies which | 
one might think were too trivial 
to have any bearng on success or | 
failure. In other words, you would 
be astonished to learn exactly how 
much your boss knows about you— 
how viclently he may be swayed | 
for or against you by the repeated 
exhibition of some trait of which 
you may not even be aware.” 


Passenger Might Have 
Figured It for Himself 


There’s a long steep climb when | 
the train to California ascends the | 
Continental divide and usually an 
extra engine or so ‘is added to make 
the pull. But there was no extra 
on this particular section of over- | 
loaded tourist traffic pouring into 
the Golden state and the single loe- | 
omotive, taxed to its utmost, stag- 
gered until even the conductor got 
nervous. 


Finally one of the passengers, 
more temperamental than the rest, 
could stand it no longer and began 
to call down the conductor, ‘What 
on earth’s the matter?’ he demand- 
ed, as if the conductor knew any | 
more about it than he himself did. 

“That's a fool question,” snapped 
the irate conductor. “You ought 
to know as well as I do that the 
engineer is teaching his wife how 
to drive.’—Los Angeles Times, 


= | 
Move by the Calendar 
When we think of nomads we in- | 
variably picture in our minds a 
people who wander from place to 
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a correct idea of nomad life as it | 
was lived in Asia. It is true that in | 
many parts of Asia, as well as in | 
many parts of other countries, 
there are certain small tribes of 
gypsies and nomads who lead this 
kind of an existence. But in Asia, | 
for centuries, thousands and thou- | 
sands of Tartars, Armenians, | 
Kurds and Yezidis have.migrated | 
from the lower regions to higher | 
places for the summer, Allagos is 
a great mountainous mass in the | 
western part of Armenia, and the | 
favorite summer resort of these 
people, Although they live in tents, 
their life is just as real as their 
winter life in villages, Babies are 
born, grandmothers die, gardens 
are made and sheep and cattle are 
fattened. 


Few Wood-Carvers Left 

As far back as 4000 B. C. we | 
know that people liked to eut de- | 
signs in wood with a sharp instru- 


ment, and excavations in Egypt | 
have shown that people of that | 
ancient time were skillful in the | 


art. From that date on, in almost | 
every land, carving has been a 
widespread and popular art. | 

But today, in most parts of the | 
world, wood-carving exists only in | 
the hobby or pastime of whittling. | 
The hand working of wood is too 
slow for this rapid machine age. 
Only in Switzerland, France and, 
to a lesser extent, England, does | 
the art hold its place among other | 
occupations, and even in these | 
countries there is little demand ex- | 
cept for the work of the most fa- 
mous carvers. 


| dent, 


| Concord 


Lucky Whalers Found 
Fortune in Ambergris 
Captain Ingbrigtsen of the Aukra 
Whaling company recently seeured 
a whale worth a hundred times as 
much as any ordinary single whale. 
The average whale is worth about 
£400 for the oil obtained from its 
blubber. ‘the one killed by Cap- 
tain Ingbrigtsen was ‘worth more 


| than £40,000. 


It was not a very big whale, and 
it gave no more blubber than usual. 
But when it was being cut up mem- 
bers of the crew gave a sudden 
shout of astonishment and delight. 
Witain the whale was found a 
shapeless lump of yellow matter 
weighing more than a _hundred- 
weight, 


That by no means beautiful lump 
was umbergris, one of the most val- 
uable gubstances in the world, for 
it is worth $20 an ounce, or more 
than five times as much as gold. 
Ambergris is in great demand by 
perfumers, for it has the property 
of making the odor of any scent 
to which it is added almost ever 
lasting. Only two larger pieces 
have ever been found. It is found 
only in the sperm whale, and is sup- 
posed to be a growth caused by the 
sharp beaks of the cuttlefish on 
which the whale _ lives.—London 
Tit-Bits. 


World Apt to Neglect 


Its Great Benefactors 


Humphrey O’Sullivan was a world 
benefactor, but he posed as a mere 
business man, He invented the rub- 
ber heel as a necessary sequel to 
the development of hard _ streets 
and sidewalks. Few of the so-called 
minor inventions, have given so 
much relief and prevented so much 
injury as the resilient Leel. The 
great benefactors are not always 
acclaimed. The man who invents 
a new gun or deadly gas or blows 
up a town is more likely to be con- 
spicuously honored than is the stu- 
scientist or mechanic who 
tries to help humanity. The invent- 
or of the machine gun was, judged 
by street standards, a greater man 
than the one who developed the 
grape. Jesse James was 
more prominent than Burbank. The 
heroes of the workbench, farm, 
shop and library are not the ones 
who reap the grapes of public fa- 
vor. Somehow humanity prefers a 
killer to a builder. O’Sullivan died 
almost neglected. The same week 
a fat, degenerate gangster, died in 
the same city of New York and he 
had a $20,000 funeral and several 
miles of press  notices.—Tulsa 
World. . 


Ocean Traditions 

A tradition of the sea of Bibli- 
eal origin explains the use of the 
term Jonah, applied to a shipmate 
who is considered unlucky or a 
bringer of ill luck. Numerous and 
Strange have been the reasons 
ascribed by ship companies for 
electing one of their number to.be 
a hoodoo or a Jonah. Mariners of 
a century ago believed that no one 
could so effectually raise a wind as 
natives of Finland, or Russian 
Finns, as they were almost re- 
proachfully called. Dana preserves 


| the lerend in his “Two Years Before 


the Mast” in one of the tales of the 
cook, telling of the loss of one of 


| the crew by drowning; Conrad also, 
| in Wamibo of that sea classic, “The 


Nigger of the Narcissus.” 


Worry 

An £ LE enter Shorisvests 
nothing new in New York. Even 
as far back as 1786 it was a matter 
of concern, as indicated by a writ- 
er who said: 

“A want of good water is a great 
inconvenience to the citizens, there 
being few wells in the city. Most 
of the people are supplied every 
day with fresh water, conveyed to 
their doors in casks, from a pump 
near the head of Queen (Pearl) 
street, which received it from a 
pond almost a mile from the city. 
Several proposals have been made 
by individuals to supply the citi- 
zens by pipes, but none have been 
accepted.”—New York Sun. 


An 


Water Supply Long a 


But perhaps Mrs. Jones does mii:d. 


A telephone of your own costs but a 


few cents a day. 


THE Paciric TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


| 


,in open session on the 1lih day of 


| 


Sometimes unthink- 


ing people say that. 


| 
Training Librarians 


The first school in the world | 
established solely for the profes- | 
Sionak training of librarians was | 
Started at Columbia college, New | 
York city in 1887, by Melvil Dewey, 
then librarian of the college. 
Dewey’s plan for such a school had 
been presented to the American Li- 
brary association as early as 1883, 
but was opposed by some of the 
leading librarians. Opposition grad- 
ually gave way, however, as the | 
value of formal professional train- | 
ing for library workers was dem- | 
onstrated, and other schools were 
established in various parts of the | 
country beginning with the Pratt 
Institute of Library Science in 1890, | 


North Dakota. Settlement 


It is believed that a party of 
Frenchmen led by Pierre de la 
Verendrye were the first Europeans 
to set foot on the territory now 
comprising the state of North Da- 
kota. This party crossed from the 
Assiniboine river in Canada to the 
Missouri river in 1738 and were 
searching for a “river to the wes.” 
In 1742 two sons of Verendrye | 
passed over the same region on 
the same mission, but after months 
of wandering southwest of the Mis- 
souri they were forced to return. 
In 1780 a French ttader settled at 
Pembina in what is now North Da- 
kota. 


In the Same Boat 

“Do you know what the hanging 
committee have done?” said the 
first artist. ‘“They’ve ruined my 
picture by putting it next to the 
worst daub in the exhibition.” 

“T've got the same complaint,” 
said the second artist. “I looked in 
yesterday, and,I found they’ve hung 
my picture beside an absolutely 
frightful thing. Don’t know what 
the place is coming to.” 


“How do you do, you fellows?” 
said artist number three, joining 
them. . “I see they’ve hung your 
pictures side by side this year.” | 


NOTICE OF AWARD OF CON- 
TRACT 
No. 31—6 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN,| 
pursuant to statute and to the 
resolution of the City Council of 
the City of MenYo Park, directing | 
this notice, that said City Council 


August, 1931, publicly opened, ex-| 
amined and declared all sealed 
proposals or bids for performing | 
the work and improvement describ- 
ed in Resolution of Intention No. 
31—6 of said City Council, adopted 
on the 9th day of July, 1931, 
which said Resolution of Intention 
is on file in the office of the City 
Clerk of said city and is hereby re- 
ferred to for a description of said 
work and improvement and of the | 
district to be assessed for the costs | 
and expenses thereof and for aill| 
particulars relative to the proceed- 
ings under said Resolution of In-' 
tention No. 31—6, and notice is also! 
hereby given that said City Coun- | 
cil thereafter, on the said 11th day| 
of August, 1931, awarded the con- 
tract for said work and improve-| 
ment to the lowest. régular, re- 
sponsibie. biad ic-wie: Cc. OW. 
WOOD, at the unit prices named 
for said work and improvement in 
his prcposal on file in the office of 
the City Clerk of said City, as fol- 
lows, to-wit: 

Item A: Embankment, 1850 cubic 

yards, $.10 per cu. yd. 
Item B: Excavation, $090 cubic 
yards, $.20 per cu. yd. 


wiaUc-, 


Item C: 192,073.00 sq. ft. 2” 
Emuls fied Asph. wearing | 
surf. jaid on 4” water 


bound rock base, $.077 per 
sq. ft. 

Item D: 42,925.00 sq. ft. concrete 
walk, $.15 per sq. ft. 


hiciends 


‘Te lenhone 


“We have no 
telephone, but 
you can get us by | 
calling our neigi- 
bor, Mrs. Jones— 
she doesn’t 


99 


: 
mind. 


tem E: 9.744.00 lin. ft. combina- 
tion curb and gutter, $.60 


per lin ft. 
Item F: 758.00 lin. ft. of 4” vitri- 
fied salt glazed sewer pipe 
(sewer connections), $.50 
per lin, ft. 
2,131.00 sq. ft. concrete 
valley gutters, $.19 per Sq. 
ft. 
13—1%” galv. W. I. pipe 
water services, $.60 per lin. 
ft. 


Item G: 


Item H: 


Item I: 2—1” galv. W. I. pipe 
water services, $.80 per lin. 
ft. 

Item J: 43—3-4” galv. W. I. pipe 

, water services, $1.00 per lin. 
ft. 

Item K: 21—Type “A” Driveway 
entrances (with walk), 
$25.00 each. 

Item L: 4-Type “A” Driveway 


entrances (without walk) 


$15.00 each. 
iItem M: 12—Type “B” Driveway 
entrances, $25.00 each. 
DATED: August 12, 1931. 
FANNIE I. KURTZ, 
City Clerk. 


3 CECE ECE 
If you Want Anything in the 
& Building Line, Remodeling or 3 
% Repairs Ring up i 
& DaMANT BROTHERS 
© Phone Palo Alto 6373 or 5964 
& “Nothing too large or too small 3 
te) The Price Is Right” 


xt PHONE M. P. 4722 
» DR. J. ROSS HARDY ‘ 


x DENTIST 
a Examination Free 
% Artino Building Menlo Park 
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for the person 


who has Money 
im the Bank 


In good timesor bad times the 
advantageis always with the per- 
son who has money in the bank. 


Opportunities have a way of 
presenting themselves to those 


prepared. 


Ready money at the right time secures the 
best bargains in real estate, the best terms in 


building a home, in 


starting a business, in 


securing sound investments. 


The men and women who win are the ones 


who save regularly. 


ne of our offices are conve t ; 
One of ffi nventent to you. 


MENLO PARK BRANCH 


AMERICAN RUST 
COMPANY 


Since 1854 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 
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S OF PEACHES 
canned with 


5A’ worth 


of electricity... @ cool 


_ easy way loput up fruit 


Fruits retain their n 


:turai color, shape, and flavor 


when canned with the electric range. 


Then, too, there is nc 


» boiling or stewing over a hot 


stove. You simply prepare the fruit in the usual 


way, pack it in jars 
lightly and place the 


with syrup, screw the lids on 


Jars in the oven of the electrie 
fs . : 

range. The oven heat is automatically ke 
right. At the end of an hour you re 


pt just 
move the jars 


: ; 
from the oven and screw the lids tightly. 


By actual test, the cost for e 


lectricity for canning 


oO. ae machoa trad kid , ‘ant 
24 pints of peaches was 514e, at a 3lgc K.W. hour 


rate, using 1144 K.W. 


equal amount of other fruits w 
Besides giving you cool, 
tric raage cooks food perfectly, 
minutes in the kitchen inste 


hours. The cost of canning an 
as about the same. 
easy canning, the, elec- 
You spend 
ad of hours, because 


of the automatic features. 


Or 


Then select the model you prefe 


make it easy. 


© Cop In at our cffice and see the new ele 


ctric ranges, 
r. Special terms 


LOCAL DEALERS SELL ELECTRIC RANGES 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTric COMPANY 


E-®-Gy- ang FR. 


Owned - Operated- Managed 
by Californians~- 
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128-931 
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Novelists’ Woes Begin 
With Characters’ Names 


Selecting names for characters ‘in 
novels, writes W. B. Holland in the 
Miami Herald, has long been a 
troublesome task. This is espe- 
cially true when the moniker is to 
be given to a villain. There is dan- 
ger of a libel suit if the name of 
a real individual happens to be se- 


lected, as he can sue for damages | 


and set up the claim that he has 
been held up to shame and ridi- 
cule. 

There have been so many of 
these suits in Englan@ that parlia- 
ment has amended the libel laws so 


that the author who can prove that | 


he did not know of the existence of 
the individual who had the same 
name as his imaginary character can 
offer this as a defense and avoid 
being mulcted. The numerous suits 
brought in England account for the 
unusual names often found in Eng- 
lish novels, 

This precaution, however, is not 
always sufficient. When Mark 
Twain and Charles Dudley Warner 
were writing “The Gilded Age” they 
devised the name of Col. Mulberry 
Sellers for one of the characters. 
They were greatly surprised when 
a real Mulberry Sellers appeared 
and demanded redress. He did not 
feel flattered at all in being pic- 
tured as a visionary chap who was 
always devising schemes to make 
money. No scheme ever worked, 


but Colonel Sellers insisted “‘there’s | 


millions in it.” 


Claim Persimmon Tree 
- Native of New England 


It is not 


New England, having been found 
apparently wild in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. It is much _ bet- 
ter known and more beautiful down 
South, where it is an orchard tree. 

Unfortunately it is not 


enough around Boston to produce | 
the fruit, although it is fairly com- | 


mon here and prized for its leaf- 
age and flowers. It is looked upon 
as one of the most promising of 


American native trees as a subject | 


for experimentation and 
ment. 

“Fhe wood of the American per- 
simmon is hard and close grained, 
and the so-called heartwood, which 
is so slow in forming that a hun- 


improve- 


dred years may pass before it is | 


definitely developed, becomes al- 
most black in some old individuals,” 


says J. G. Black in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum bulletin. “It is from trees | 
of this genus, which is known to 


include from 175 to 200 named 
Species, that the ebony of commerce 
is derived, particularly from the 
variety found in India and Ceylon 
and in the Dutch East Indies.” 
The persimmon in the north, here 
in America, often passes unnoticed 
among many other trees of differ- 
ent families, but with somewhat 
similar foliage. The bark is dark 
gray or brown tinged with red, and 
is deeply divided into thick, square 
plates.—Boston Globe. 


The “Cosmic Ray” 


Since 1902 it has been known 


that the air is being traversed by | 


a form of radiation capable of dis- 


charging an electroscope and hav- | 


ing a greater penetrating power 


than X-rays. This radiation is capa- | 


ble of penetrating a lead block 16 
feet thick. Experiments with bal- 
Joons indicate that it comes from 
outer space, and it has been found 


that its intensity is independent of 
the solar or sidereal time and of 
the latitude of the observer, and | 
that therefore it does not come 
from the sun or any particular re- 
gion among the stars. The term 
applied to this radiation by Milli- | 
kan is cosmic rays. (Its wave 


Jength is about 0.00001 Angstrom.) 
Doctor Millikan has suggested that 
these rays originate in the depths 
of space by the transfusion of ra- 
diation back into atoms. 


Beautiful Birds Not Singers 

A natural history explorer in San 
Salvador says of the birds of that 
country: “You will listen days for 
one sweet song, and when you hear 
it you'll find it coming not from a 
native bird, but from some song- 
ster which has migrated there for 
a season, The quetzal is a rare 
trogan which is seldom seen, be- 
eause it lives high among the moun- 
tain peaks like our eagles. It is a 
mixture of golden green and car- 
mine colors, with long, airy tail co- 
verts which spray out two feet be- 
yond the tail. Many ornithologists 
regard it as the most magnificent 
bird in the world. The Guate- 
malans use it on the coins and seals 
as we do the bald eagle.” 


Lady’s Erudite “How-d’y-Do” 

At a literary tea party, D. H. 
Lawrence took me across the room 
to introduce me to his wife, who, 
interrupting her conversation with 
another woman, beamed at me very 
largely and said: “What do you 
make of life?” 


“Come, come,” 


said her husband. 


Our discussion continued for sev- | 


eral hours. Lawrence's idea of im- 
mortal life was not something which 
would start after death, but “a liv- 
ing reality within us going on even 
now, all the time, though intermit- 


tently clouded over by the illusion | 


of time.’—William Gerhardi in the 
Saturday Review. 


The Grunter 


The gurnard, sea robin or grunt- 
er, is a curious fish found in all | 
seas, usually quite near the shore. 


It receives the appellation grunter, 
no doubt, because of the odd grunt- 
ing noise it makes when it is taken 
out of the water. One peculiar char- 
acteristic of this fish is that it pos- 
sesses three finger-like processes in 
front of,each breast fin by means 
of which it is said to walk upon 
the bed of the ocean. There are 
flying species of this fish found on 
both coasts of the Atlantic, but 
these are not considered true gur- 
nards by scientists, 


geuerally known that | 
the persimmon tree is a native of | 


hardy | 


ORDINANCE NO. 61 


AN ORDINANCE OF THE CITY 
| OF MENLO PARK FIXING THE 
| AMOUNT OF MONEY NECES- 
SARY TO BE RAISED BY TAX- 
ATION UPON THE TAXABLE 
PROPERTY THEREIN AS A REV- 
| ENUE TO CARRY ON THE VARI- 
OUS Dk.i..2TMENTS FOR THE 
| CURRENT YEAR—1931-1932. 


The City Council of the City of 
| Menlo Park do ordain as follows: 

Section 1. That the amount of 
money necessary to be raised by 
taxation upon the taxable property 
of the City of Menlo Park for the 
tax or fiscal year commencing July 
1, 1931, and ending June 30, 1932, 
as a revenue to carry on the vari- 
ous departments of such municipal 
corporation for the said current 
fiscal year be and the same is 
hereby declared and ordained to be 
the sum of EIGHT THOUSAND 
FOUR HUNDRED FIFTEEN AND 
64-100 ($8.415.64) DOLLARS and 
that said sum does not and will 
not exceed the limit fixed by law. 

Section 2. That the City of 
Menlo Park has no bonded or oth- 
er indebtedness. 

Section 3. Th's ordinance is en- 
acted for the preservation of the 
public peace, safety and general 
| welfare, and is hereby declared to 
be an urgency measure, and the 
following is a statement of the} 

| 


facts constituting such urgency, to- 
wit: That the City Council has 
elected by ordinance that the as- 
sessment of property and collect- 
iom of taxes, within the City of| 
Menlo Park shall be performed by} 
the County Assessor and County) 
Tax Collector, respectively, under 
| the provisions of an Act of Legis- 
lature of the State of California, 
entitled, “An act to provide for the} 
|levy and collection of taxes by and 
for the use of municipal corpora- 
tions and cities incorporated under 
| the laws of the State of California, 
|except municipal corporations of 
the first class, and to provide for 
the consolidation and abolition of 
certain municipal offices, and to 
provide that their duties may be 
| performed by certain officers of the) 
county, and fixing the compensa- | 
tion to be allowed for such county | 
officers for the services so renaor- | 
|ed to such municipal corporations” 
}approved March 27, 1895, as| 
/amended; that a statement in writ- 
|ing showing the total value of all 
|taxable property. within said mu-| 
nicipality as required by law. was} 
|duly transmitted by the ‘County 
| Auditor to said City Council on 
| August 11, 1931, and until said date} 
said council had no information or 
| knowledge on the subject sufficient | 
| to enable them to fix the sum of} 
|money necessary to be raised by 
| taxation es hereinabove ordained; 
that unless this ordinance becomes 
immediately operative as an | 
|emergency measure, the time re- 
quired by law for the fixing of tax) 
|rate will have expired; wherefore | 
this ordinance shall take effect and} 
be in force immediately upon its 
final passage. 

Finally passed and adopted by} 
not less than four-fifths vote Aug- | 
ust 25, 1931. | 

W. H. WEEDEN, | 

Mayor of the City of Menlo Park.| 
ATTEST: ‘ | 
FANNIE I. KURTZ, 

| City Clerk. 


| CERTIFICATE OF CITY CLERK| 
| I, FANNIE I. KURTZ, City Clerk) 
|of the City of Menlo Park and ex- 
| officio Clerk of the City Council of 
|said City, hereby certify that the 
| foregoing ordinance entitled, “An| 
Ordinance of the City of Menlo} 
| Park Fixing the Amount of Money| 
Necessary to be Raised by Taxation | 
‘upon the Taxable Property Therein| 
|as a Revenue to Carry on the Vari- | 
ous Departments for the Current 
Year 1931-32” was introduced at a 
|regular meeting of said Council on 
| August 11, 1931, and was regularly 
| passed and adopted by said Council 
| at a regular meeting thereof on 
August 25, 1931, being not less than 
| five days after its said introduction, 
by the following vote: 

| AYES: Councilmen: Anderson, 
| Blake, Crane, Dale, Weeden. 

| NOES: None. 

| ABSENT: None. 

| hereunto set my hand and affixed 
/the Common Seal of the City of 
|Menlo Park this Twenty-fifth day 
|of August, 1931. 


(Seal) FANNIE I. KURTZ, 
City Clerk. 
Fellow Enthusiasts 
Pleasant portrait of the law ina 
moment of relaxation: Walking 
| along a lane in a § suthern sub 
| urb of Manchester I noticed in 
| front of me several small boys 
grouped about a policeman, who 
had got off his bicycle to speak to 
them. They carried pickle jars 


and tattered muslin nets, and were 
gazing at him with awe. “Poor 
4 kids,’ I thought, “surely the law 
‘is being overzealous in’ this case.” 
| As I passed the group I saw that 
the policeman was holding his 
hands in front of him two feet 
apart. “It had furny-colored 
seales,” hae was saying, “and it 
was tlfat big.’—Manchester Guard- 
ian. 


Has Something to Learn 


A Swiss economist says American 
men spend too much time on their 
women. ‘To which a Buffalo editor 
replies that the Swiss gentleman 
doesn’t know American women,— 


|which any work has been 


|day of SEPTEMBER, 1931, at the 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF IT have | 


Bargain 


L See = 


Dinners 


HOW him you can economize. 
With all the chain stores and 
groceries putting on special sales, 
it is now possible to serve dinners 
which cost “next to nothing.” A 
dietitian in a big city went shop- 
ping recently to test the truth of 
this assertion, and here are two 
of the menus which she brought 
back. 

First came a dinner for four for 
fifty-five certs. The ingredients 
were four frankfurters 17¢, a No. 
2 can of sauerkraut 10¢, mashed 
potatoes 6¢, bread and butter 6¢, 
two-thirds of a No. 2 can of apple 
sauce 8¢, ginger snaps 5¢ and 
tea 2¢. 

Her second dinner cost one cent 
more, and also served four people. 
It consisted of salmon loaf 21¢, 
poverty peas 10¢, lettuce with 
French dressing 10¢, bread: and 
butter 6¢ and apple fluff 8¢. 


Here Are the Recipes 


Salmon Loaf: Flake the con- 
tents of one tall can pink salmon. 


Strain salmon liquor and add. 
Add one slightly beaten egg, three- 
fourths cup crumbs, one-half tea- 
spoon salt, one-eighth teaspoon 
pepper,.two tablespoons milk and 
one tablespoon melted butter. 
Pack into a buttered loaf pan and 
bake in a hot—400°—oven fr 
forty minutes. 

Poverty Peas: Drain one No. 2 
can peas. Melt one tablespoon 
butter, add one tablespoon flour, 
and stir until smooth. Add the 
pea liquor slowly, stirring until 
thick and creamy. Season to 
taste with salt "and pepper; add 
peas and heat thoroughly. This 
costs 14¢, but would serve six. 
home for four would be about 


Apple Fluff: Beat two egg 
whites very stiff, fold in two- 
thirds cup of apple sauce and two 
tablespoons of confectioner’s sugar. 
Add one teaspoon of lemon juice, 
pile lightly in glasses, and chill 
thoroughly.* 


NOTICE OF FILING ASSESS- 


MENT AND OF TIME OF 
HEARING 


No. 31—4 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that heretofore on Friday the 28th 
day of August, 1931, there was fil- 


ed with the undersigned City Clerk 
of the City of Menlo Park an as- 
sessment to cover the sum due for 
the work performed and improve- 
ment made by A. G. Raisch, con- 
tractor, under and in pursuance of 
the provisions of the “Improvement 
Act of 1911, of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and reference is hereby 
made to Resolution of Intention 
No. 31—4 of the City Council of 
said City, passed April 30, 1931, for 
the description of said work and im- 
provement, and of the district to be 
assessed to pay the costs and ex- 
penses thereof, said assessment be- 
ing made in conformity with the 
provisions of said “Improvement 
Act of 1911” according to the char- 
acter of the work done. 

Said assessment shows the 
amount to be paid on said contract’ 
for the work contracted and per- 
formed, together with all incidental 
expenses, the amount of each as- 
sessment against each lot or portion 
of a lot, the number of each lot or! 
portion or portions of a lot so as- 
sessed, and has attached thereto a/| 
diagram exhibiting each street and | 


| street crossing, lane, alley, place or| 
| court, property, or rights of way on’ 


done, | 
showing the relative location of! 
each lot or portion of lot, to the 
work done, numbered to correspond | 
with the numbers of the assess- | 
ments. ° 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that TUESDAY the fifteenth (15th) 


hour of Eight (8:00) o’clock P. M. 
is the time fixed by the undersign- 
ed clerk when all, persons aon 


When you a 


HEADACHE 


and 
NEURALGIA 


Use Dr. Miles’ 
Anti - Pain Pills 
for prompt relief. 

Muscular Pains 
and 
Functional Pains 


—even those so 
severe that they 
are mistaken for 
Rheumatism, Sci- 
atica, Lumbago— 
arerelieved quick- 
ly by Dr. Miles’ 
)]| Anti-Pain’ Pills 


years. 
25 for 25 cents 


Capper’s Weekly. 


ed in the work done or in the as- morning.—Minneapolis Journal. 


Anti-Pain Pills 


sessment may appear at the City 
Hall at 1080 El Camino Real. in 
said city and be heard by the City 
Council, 

The owners, the contractor, or 
his assigns, and all other persons 
interested in said work or in the 
assessment, feeling aggrieved by 
any act or determination of the 
Superintendent of Streets or City 
Engineer in relation thereto or who 
claim that the work has not been 
performed according to the con- 
tract in a good and substantial 
manner, Or Who claim that any 
portion of the work for any reason 
was omitted or illegally included in 
the contract for the same, or hav- 
ing or making any objections to 
the correctness of the assessment 
or diagram or other act, determin- 
ation or proceedings of the Super- 
intendent of Streets or City Engi- 
neer, Shall prior to the said day 
fixed for said hearing, appeal to 
the City Council by briefly stating 
in writing the grounds of appeal. 


Notice is hereby given that serial | 


bonds to represent unpaid assess- 
ments, and bear interest at the 
rate of seven per cent per annum, 
will be issued hereunder «nthe 


manner provided by the Improve-| 
the last | 
installment of which bonds shall} 


ment Bond Act of 1915, 


mature nine years from the second 


day of July next succeeding ten| 
| day and hour all proposals or bids 


months ‘from their date. 

Dated August 28th, 1931. 

FANNIE I. KURTZ, 
City Clerk of the City of Menlo 
Park. 

First publication in Menlo Park 
Recorder August 28th, 1931, last 
publication September 4th, 1931. 


Who Wouldn’t Be? 


One of the savants at the Wash- | 


ington meeting of scientists says 
that most of us have been con- 
scious of being temporarily insane 
at times, especially when wakened 
siddenly from sleep. It does make 
a man pretty mad at six in the 


3 


re suffering | 


You want prompt relief. 

Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills relieve 

the pains for which we recommend 
them. They do not upset the stom- 
ach, cause constipation, or leave 
unpleasant after effects. 
; A package in your medicine cab- 
inet, pocket, or handbag, means 
fewer aches and pains, greater en- 
joyment, more efficient work, less 
loss of time. 

Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills have 
been used with success for thirty 


@ Get them at your drug store € 


| Shall justify, 


W HEN you start at sud- 

den noises, worry over 
trifles, can’t bear the noise 
that childrem make, feel 
irritable and blue—ten to 
one it’s your nerves. 


Don’t wait umtil your over- 
wrought nerves have kept you 
awake half the night and vaved 
the way for amother miserable 
day. Take two teaspoonfuls of 
Dr. Miles’ Nerwine and enjoy tho 
relief that follows. Take two 
more before you go to bed. 
Sleep—and wake up ready for 
the days’ duties or pleasures. 

Dr. Miles’ INervine is now 
made in two forms—Liquid and 
Effervescent ‘Tablet. 
Both are the same 
therapeutically. 

Liquid or Exfferves- 
cent Tablets at all 
drug stores. 
Price $1.00 


DR.MILES* 


NERVINE 


wid 


>* 


NOTICE INVETING SEALED 
PROPOSALS 
No. 31—9 


Pursuant to statute and to a Res- 
olution of the City Council of the 
City of Menlo Wark ordering the 
work and directimg this notice, said 
City Council hereby invites sealed 
proposals or bids for doing the work 
and improvement described in Reso- 
lution of Intention No.31-9 adopted 
by said City Council on the 13th 
day of August, 1931, and now on 
file in the office of the City Clerk 
of said city. Said Resolution of In- 
tiontion No. 3i—9 is hereby referred 
to for a description of said work 
and improvement, the grades to 
which it is to be done, a descript- 
ion of the district to be assessed to 
pay the costs and expenses thereof 
the bonds to be issued upon the se- 
curity of the urmpaid assessments. 
and for all furthrer particulars con- 
tained in said Resolution of Intent- 
ion. Reference is hereby further 
made to the specifications for said 
work on file in the office of the 
City Clerk of said city in accord- 
ance with which said work shall be 
done. 

All proposals ox bids shall be ac- 


the City of Memlo Park and cer- 
tified by a respomsible bank for an 
amount which shall not be less than 
ten per cent of the aggregate of the 


| proposal, or by a bond for the said 


amount and so payable, signed by 
the bidder and two sureties, who 
before any officer 
competent to administer an oath, in 
double the said amount, and over 
and above all statutory exemptions. 

Said proposals or bids shall be 
delivered to the clerk of the said 
City Council on or before the hour 
of eight (8:00) o’clock P. M. on 
Tuesday the fifteenth (15th) day! 
of September, 1931, said time be- 
ing not less tham ten days from the 
time of the first publication and 
posting of this notice, on which 


‘| received will 


be publicly opened 
by said City Council. 

The general prevailing rate of 
per diem wages in the locality in 
which said work is to be performed 
for each craft or type of workman 


 procenc to execute the contract, as 


ascertained and determined by said 
City Council, is as follows, to-wit: 
Bricklayer 
Bricklayer’s Helper ....... ” 
Carpenter — formsetter 
Carpenter’s Helper 
Cement Finisher 
Crane (Shovel) Operator ... 
Laborer, Common 
Laborer, Cement 5 
Pipelayer Pipefitter Plumber..$8.00 
Pipelayer’s Pipefitter’s or 


Plumber’s Helper ............. -oes- $4.00 
Roller (steam, air, gas, etc.) 

Operator: cic chinh newness $9.00 
Shovel (steam, air, gas, etc.) 

wir cim 1 6; SEM Sethe MOREE a AERIS 


Tractor Operator 
Truck Driver .... 
Watchman 
Foreman: One Dollar more than the 
general prevailing rate of per diem 
wage of the craft or type of work- 
man over which such foreman has 
supervision. 

For legal holidays and overtime, one 


'and one-half (1%) times the gen- 


eral prevailing rate of per diem 
wage above specified. 
Dated: September 2, 1931. 
FANNIE I. KUTRZ, 
Clerk of the City of Menlo Park. 
First publication in MenloPark 
Recorder September 4, 1931, last 
publication September 11, 1931. 


DOOOO OOOO OO 0099S 
OSBORN’S SERVICE 
STATION 


Tires and Tubes 
GENERAL GAS AND OILS 


AND ALL EASTERN OILS 
Special Prices on Large Quantitie 
SAN BRUNO CALIF 
DOOOOSOOSOOOOOOOOSD 
Bcelaleleleeiaiarele:eielecaiatsiaialsa:e;a:e 3 

MADAM VEN DOHM 

Card Reader, Palmist, Meidum 


Hours 16 a. m. to 10 p. m. 


Highway, Second House North 
of Valparaiso Avenue, Menlo 
Park 


Eat More Squabs 
TENDER to the LAST BITE 
Fresh Killed 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE AT 

Elite Market, Palo Alto 


Liddicoat’s Market Menlo Park? 
F. M. Lintner 


PENINSULA PIGEON FARM 
1220 SAN MATEO DRIVE 
MENLO PARK 
Phone P. A. 5379 


LOw 


SUMMER FARES 


on the Mountain 


Scenery Route 


The 
FEATHER RIVER 
Route 


ESTERN PACUIFIC 


Going East thas summer. you can 
see the evergreesz Feather River Can- 
yon, Great Salt Euake, Salt Lake City, 
the massive Colorado Rockies and the 
Royal Gorge—all at low summer fares, 
on one through route. 

Use the coupoxa, or telephone today 
for folders. A sample of the round- 


THROUGH SERVICE ~4 GREAT RAILWAY 


trip fares, on sale until October 15: 
BOSTON). « ous 2 «) « $ISRSE 


CHICAGO. ..... . 90.30 
DENVER 3. 2 <3. “GE 
NEW YORK CITY ... 151.70 
SALTLAKECITY .. . 40.00 
SE LOUIS © 656 ke 

SYSTEMS 


SALT LAKE 


ase Bt. 
FA.ae Reer Ginyy XQ 


C)'SAN FRANCISCO 


WESTERN PACIFTC — 
SACRAMENTO NOR ET HERN— 
TIDEWATER SOUTEZERN 


Fast throzegh Railway Express 
service is <evailable at Western 
Pacific Stcetions. 


CHICAGO 


Re co Ne 


OMAHA. KANSAS CIty 


F. RK. Kane, Genera! Agent, Western Pacific, 
654 Market Street, San Francisco. 
(Telephone SUtter 1651) 


Please send me Feather River folders 
Name 


Address 


CALIFORNIA 


NEws REVIEW 


The highest 
field in the United States, located 
at an elevation of 9,000 feet on 
South Fork Meadows in the Inyo 
National Forest, has just been open- 
ed, according to Forest Service offi- 


airplane landing 


cials. 


Ranger Joseph Fordyice of the 
Sequoia National Park service has 
been chosen from a long list of ap- 
plicants for position as ranger in 
the National Park of Hawaii. The 
appointment is considered a dis- 
tinct promotion in the service. 


Gov. Rolph took a definite step 
toward the formulation of a water 
conservation plan for presentation 
to a special session of the Legisla- 
ture when he completed the ap- 
pointment of a citizens’ commitee 
to work with the joint legislative 
water committee. 


Atty.-Gen. Webb recently reiter- 
ated his opinion that wage sched- 
ules for all types of workmen to be 
employed on the project must ac- 
company the call for bids for work 
on publi¢ projects as a result of the 
new State law. Webb’s ruling an- 
swered a request of Dist.-Atty. Dar- 
rah of Stockton, who asked if such 
wage scales must be specified in 
bids on a proposed San Joaquin 
County Hospital. Darrah offered an 
alternative of a county resolution 
specifying wage scales, which will 
be referred to in the calls for bids. 


During July the Veterans’ Wel- 
fare Board acquired homes and 
farms for California veterans at a 
total cost of $1,281,000, Governor 
Rolph was informed by Allen B. 
Bixby, chairman of the Board. The 
board acquired 263 homes costing 
$1,218,850, and eleven farms at a 
cost of $62,150. Bixby said $8,000,- 
000 in bonds has been issued of the 
$20,000,000 authorization voted last 
November, and the veterans’ wel- 
fare finance committee recently de- 
cided to sell another block of $6,- 


000,000 worth of bonds on October 
1st. 


If one thinks inspectors at Cali- 
fornia plant quarantine inspection 
stations have nothing to do they 
should read a few of the famed and 
little known bugs found in many of 
the 676,052 automobiles stopped at 
the border during 1930. A report 
just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture shows the interception 
of prairie dogs, lizards, ground 
squirrels, scorpions, centipedes, 
horse flies, camel crickets, flesh 
maggots, yellow jackets, saw-flies, 
wasps, ants and scores of other 
more or less common insects, ani- 
mals, reptiles and mites. 


Regardless of safety warnings 
that have been broadcast from time 
to time, hunting accidents are on 
the increase in California, according 
to figures tabulated by the Division 
of Fish and Game. In a table just 
completed it is revealed that 127 
persons were the victims of hunting 
accidents during the season of 1930. 
This is an increase of eighteen in 
comparison with the season of 1929. 
The table also shows that during 
the past season thirty-three per- 
sous were killed and ninety-four 
were wounded. In the number of 
self-inflicted accidents seventeen 
proved fatal and fifty-eight were 
nonfatal. Sixteen were killed in ac- 
cidents inflicted by others and 
twenty-six were nonfatal. Nine per- 
sons were killed while hunting deer 
and eighteen severely wounded. The 
table also reveals that nine persons 
were killed while hunting unknown 
game and forty-two were wounded. 


Humanitarian agencies of Califor- 
nia’s state government are admin- 
istering to an increasing army of 
dependents, their ranks swelled by 
unemployment. Marking one of the 
most extensive relief programs yet 
undertaken by the state, financial 
aid was being extended to 7980 
needy aged, 1235 blind and 11,761 
destitute children, Adults and chil- 
dren receiving state aid and total 
funds expended on them monthly 
in representative California coun- 
ties follow: Los Angeles: aged, 
1383 cases; $17,653; blind, 415 
cases, $7373; child aid, 2407 cases. 
San Francisco: Aged, 921 cases, 
$12,492; blind, 166 cases, $2653; 
child aid, 1746 cases. Alameda: 
Aged, 836 cases, $10,686; blind, 172 
cases, $3309; child aid, 1288 cases. 
Ventura: Aged, 74 cases, $897; 
blind, 12 cases, $205; child aid, 188 
cases. San Mateo: Aged, 54 cases, 
$555; blind, 8 cases, $97; child aid, 
87 cases. Contra Costa: Aged, 66 
cases, $787; blind, 5 cases, $66; 
child aid, 194 cases. Orange: Aged, 
109 cases, $1053; blind, 8 cases, 
$87; child aid, 149 cases. 

Public Health Service experts are 
noting with keen interest how light- 
ly the annual visitation of infantile 
paralysis has this year touched Cal- 
ifornia. Scene last year of a heavy 
onslaught, the western State had 
but two cases at the last weekly re- 
port as compared with New York’s 
600. The 1930 poliomyelitis. record 
in California ran: May, fifty-nine 


cases; June, 210; July, 448; August,’ 


232; September, 253; October, 363; 
November, 146; December, seventy- 
six. Physicians find no difficulty in 
ebtaining serums for the disease. 


Wea tienncaeansestineseatacencetnnc ns ain asi cela 
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The end of a twenty-year effort 
for Glendorans and county officials 
to secure a road into the moun- 
tains came recently when Super- 
visor Hugh A. Thatcher clipped 
the tape which formally opened the 
new seventeen-mile road from Glen- 
dora to Camp Bonita. 


According to an announcement 
made recently from the Controller’s 


nia at Los Angeles, bids are to be 
opened on September 11 for the 
construction, of the two proposed 
gymnasium buildings on the camp- 
us. It is estimated that the total 
cost of this improvement will ap- 
proximate $1,000,000 and construc- 
tion work is expected to start be- 
fore October 1. 


Seven years after the approval of 
El Capitan dam bond issues by the 
voters, the San Diego City Council 
took its first step toward the con- 


struction of El Capitan Dam. H. N. 
Savage, hydraulic engineer, was or- 
dered by the Council to prepare 
plans and specifications immediate- 
ly for an earth and rock fill dam at 
the damsite. The resolution spon- 
sored by Councilman Maire, called 
for plans for a dam no less than 
197 feet high. This will cost about 
$5,000,000 and will yield about 11.6 
million gallons daily delivered to 
the University Heights reservoir, 
according to former estimates by 
Savage. 


Greater protection from fire is 
assured inmates of California insti- 
tutions, according to a report just 
made to Gov. Rolph by Dr. J. M. 
Toner, Director of Institutions, Di- 
rector Toner said that arrange- 
ments have been made with the 
State Fire Marshal through the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations to 
provide a fire marshal who will be 
continually engaged in making the 
rounds of State institutions, recom- 
mending procedure for elimination 
of fire hazards and supplying such 
data as are necessary for the pur- 
chase of adequate fire-protection 
equipment. “A number of recom- 
mendations have already been re- 
ceived from the State Fire Mar- 
shal’s office relative to our equip- 
ment needs,” said Dr. Toner. 
“Funds have been provided in the 
budgets of the Mendocino and Napa 
hospitals and the Sonoma State 
Home for the erection of suitable 
fire stations to house pumping en- 
gines, which will be purchased.” 


State Attorney-General U. S. 
Webb having approved the State 
appropriation of $400,000 for flood 
control in the Santa Ana River wat- 
ershed, Cucamonga Basin Protec- 
tive Association members foresee 
early resumption of the organiza- 
tion’s work in developing spreading 
grounds and building retaining 
walls in Cucamonga Canyon, offi- 
cials of the association indicated. 
Cucamonga Basin Protective Asso- 
ciation was organized to insure pro- 
tection in the near-by canyons 
against floods during years of 
heavy rain, and to catch mountain 
water run-off for use during years 
of drought or light rain. The 10-cent 
levy anticipated by the County Sup- 
ervisors is expected to provide a 
fund of approximately $21,000, to 
be matched with an equal sum from 
the State, making a total of $42,000 
available. A committee to govern 
control and control fund expendi- 
tures in the west end of San Ber- 
nardino county has decided that the 
Cucamonga wash work is so vital 
as to justify its immediate continu- 
ation from the $42,000 fund. Al- 
though the fund will not be avail- 
able until November, it is believed 
the work in the canyon and wash 
will be started within a few weeks. 


Pink lemons have been found 
growing on a tree in California. 
However, the tree is a rare speci- 
men and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture warns that 
there is little chance of the pink 
lemonade industry switching to the 
new lemons for raw material. Pink 
lemons were first exhibited at the 
National Orange show this yeag. 
They came from a tree in Burbank 
and so far as known, the free isa 
bud sport (or freak) of the Varie- 
gated Eureka lemon, which was de- 
veloped from a limb variation of 
the Eureka lemo., discovered in 
1911. The Variegated Eureka lemon 
trees are not as productive as the 
normal Eureka lemon trees and 
they are grown chiefly for orna- 
|mental purposes. The pink fruited 
lemon tree is identical in appear- 
ance to the Variegated Eureka tree, 
but as the fruit approaches ripe- 
ness it develops a decidedly pink 
color in the rind, flesh, and juice. 


will be studied to see if the pink 
lemon can be further propagated. 
Department specialists declare the 


fruit. 


From all reports received of late, 
a real revival of the hog raising in- 
dustry in Antelope Valley is on the 
way. Numerous ranchers, it is re- 
ported, are adding well-bred foun- 
dation hog stock ‘to their ranch 
stock. About ten years ago the rais- 
ng of hogs seemed about to become 
ne of the leading industries in the 
valley, but a cholera epidemic al-| 
most killed it. Modern methods of 
animal husbandry and a better un- 
derstanding of disease prevention | 
have restored confidence, it is stat- 
ed by several breeders. 


office at the University of Califor- | 


Budwood from the pink lemon tree | 
has been inserted in sour orange | 
seedlings and the resulting trees | 


pink lemon is another illustration | 
of the occurrence of striking bud | 
variations in this variety of citrus | 


Zero Mile Post 


Center for Figuring Longi- 
tude Since 1884. 


Washington.—Greenwich observa- 
tory, England, most widely known 
of the world’s stations for observ- 
ing the stars and marking out time, 
is to have a large new telescope 
that will put it more nearly on a 
par with its less famous but more 
efficient competitors, according to 
news dispatches from London. 

“Greenwich is an unpretentious 
borough patch of London,” says a 
bulletin from the National Geo- 
graphic society, “but it has world 
Importance in spite of itself. On 
practically every map and globe 
that is published the longitude 
lines conspire to bring into prom- 
inence this community on the south 
bank of the Thames, two and a 
half miles below London bridge. 
Nearly every country in the world, 
and practically every ship that sails 
the seas describes its position as so 
many degrees east or west of Green- 
wich; for though the center of the 
dome of Greenwich observatory 
runs the world’s generally accepted 
zero meridian. 


Her Nautical Flavor. 


“Fronting the deep waters of the 
flower Thames, Greenwich has al- 
ways had a nautical flavor. As early 
as 1011 an invading Danish fleet 
made its base at Grenevic, as the 
place was then called. Through the 
centuries it has become more and 
more associated with British naval 
affairs. The town’s outstanding 
building is the great Naval hospital 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
and considered one of the finest 
creatigns of that famous architect. 


Americans Murder for 
Gain, Says Criminologist 
Pittsburgh, — Native-born Ameri- 

ean whites murder for money; ne- 

groes for jealousy; Latin country 
immigrants for revenge or because 
of alcoholism, says Dr. Giovanni 

Giardini, lecturer at the University 

of Pittsburgh. 

Doctor Giardini, a noted criminol- 
ogist, has just completed a psycho- 
logical study of killers in Western 
penitentiary here. He has been im- 
pressed by the trival motives for 
many murders. 

Mental states, superinduced by 
disease, especially by epilepsy, can 
frequently be blamed for murders 
where*the apparent motive is sur- 
prisingly petty, he says, 


Million Dollar Note to Bear 
Crawford’s Portrait. 


Washington. The portrait and 
name of William H. Crawford will 
Soon appear on the most valuable 
Steel engravings the world has ever 
seen or probably ever will see. 

The engravings will be limited 
distribution. They are being pre- 
pared by the bureau of engraving 
and printing of the United States 
treasury. 

For those who may not recognize 
the name of Villiam H. Crawford 
it may be stated that he was sec- 
retary of the treasury in the last 
year James Madison was President 
,and remained over for service un- 
der James Monroe. 


Monroe, in fact, barely defeated 
|,him in the congressional caucus to 
nominate a Presidential candidate. 
Born in Virginia but reared in Geor- 
gia, Crawford was a leading figure 
in national affairs when they were 
things of great spirit. Besides be- 
ing a senator, secretary of war and 
the treasury and envoy to several 
foreign countries he found time to 
engage in personal and _ political 
disputes which led to at least two 
deu!ls, in one of which he killed 
his opponent and in the other of 
which he was wounded. 

Above the portrait and signature 
of Crawford on the certificate there 
will appear these words: “This cer- 
tifles that there has been deposited 
in the treasury of the United 
States of America,” and off to the 


The bears that roam the trails ot Yellowstone National park are 
friendly and all that sort of thing, but they have a babit of inrading 
the private precincts of the.cars parked along the trails with a keen 
sense of knowing just where to search for food. Whis bear reached up 
and started a hunt for hidden sweets in the car shown in the picture, 
and looked around to make certain it was not being watched. 


Is at Greenwich 


e 


It is no longer used as a_ hospital. 
but serves now as the Royal Naval 
college where Britain’s naval officers 
are trained. 

“Greenwich was once even more 
famous than Westminster and Win- 
sor are today as the home of Brit- 
ish royalty. On parts of the sites 
of the Naval college and school was 
situated ‘Placentia,’ the favorite pal- 
ace of British kings during the lat- 
ter part of the Fifteenth century. 
the Sixteenth, and half of the Sev- 
enteenth. 

“The Greenwich observatory was 
established in 1675 under Charles 
II and piaced in the old palace 
grounds, now Greenwich park. 

. “Greenwich observatory now com- 
bines some of the functions of the 
American Naval observatory, bureau 
of standards and weather bureau. 
It is responsible for the correction 
of British time. Each day at one 
o’clock p. m. the time ball falls from 
a staff on the observatory, and elec- 
tric signals are sent out by tele- 
graph and wireless, 

Zéro Post Since 1884. 

“Greenwich has been the world’s 
official marking point for the zero 
meridian of longitude only since 
1884 as a result of the Washington 
meridian conference, Since longi- 
tude was invented numerous zero 
meridians have been in use, usually 


extracting it, Dr. M. V. Sach- 
aroff found himself Jooking 
down the muzzle of a revol- 
ver. Meanwhile the youth’s 
assistant “extracted” $21 in 
eash and $130 in jewelry and 
Gental gold from Doctor Sach- 
aroff’s office, d 

“Painless extraction, ~ eh, 
Doe?’ the boys said as they 
left. 
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for relatively small areas, In the 
days of Ptolemy the geographer, in 
the Second century A. D., longitude 
was reckoned from Rhodes, logically 
enough, for that island of the east- 
ern Mediterranean had been the 
commercial and maritime center of 
the world for centuries. Paris and 
other capital cities marked the zero 
meridian for their own countries for 
a long time, but slowly the use of 
Greenwich spread, and has now be- 
come practically world wide. 
“American longitude was ex- 
pressed in terms of degrees east or 
west of Washington until after the 
| laying of the transatlantic cables. 
Until electrical signals could be 
sent from Greenwich to the New 
world it was impossible to tie the 
longitude of European points and 
American points together with ab- 
solute accuracy. While Washing- 
ton served as the American zero 
meridian, many of the western state 
boundaries were established. It is 
for this reason that the boundary. 
lines between Colorado and Utah, 
and between Wyoming, Idaho and 
Oregon will be seen on a map of 
the United States to fail by a small 
distance to coincide with the merid- 
ian lines west of Greenwich.” 


Ohio Lake Resort 
Boasts of Monster 


Canton, Ohio.—Congress lake, a 
resort near here, claims a water 
monster called “Amphibio,” which 
has eluded eapture efforts for many 
years. 

Residents near the lake say “Am- 
phibio” is an ancient and monster 
turtle which at times browses among 
the lily pads near the shore and 
again is seen swimming vigorously 
to the center of the lake, 

Several times he has been caught 
by fishermen, but each time he has 
freed himself. Some have ventured 
that “Amphibio” weighs as much as 
100 pounds. He is said to have been 
in the little lake almost 150 years. 


“Painless Extraction” 
Applied to Dentist 
New York.—Bending overa 
youthful patient and exam- 
ining a tooth preparatory to 


Powerful Guns Shoot 25 Miles 


New U. S. Artillery for 


Panama Canal Defense. 


Washington.—A battery of 14 
inch railway guns capable of scor- 
ing hits on moving vessels 25 miles 
away and said to be the most pow- 
erful artillery yet developed for 
American armed forces is now an ef- 
fective part of the defense of the 
Panama canal, supplementing the 
fixed 16-inch guns there. 

The guns are so mounted they 
may be hauled from one side of the 
isthmus to the other, set up and 
made ready for firing within six 
hours.’ Heretofore the 14-inch guns 
at the canal have not been mov- 
able. 

Precision.of Rifle. 

Outranging the longest 16-inch 
battleship guns in the world by six 
miles, the new railway gun fires with 
the precision of a rifle. In recent 
practice out of 11 shots fired the 
battery scored a hit on the forward 
turret of a moving target the size 


Try to Cash One of These Bills if You Can 


side and below the portrait will be 
the awe-inspiring words ‘one mil- 
lion dollars.” 

That’s the trick in the small and 
exclusive distribution of the engrav- 
ings. There will be only 500 of them 
engraved and issued, but their total 
—500,000,000—would be a stagger- 
ing amount for Crawford or Madi- 
son or Monroe to contemplate. 


Grasshopper Mummies 


Found in Yellowstone 


Washington.—Mummies older than 
those of the Pharaohs are to be 
found in great numbers near Yel- 
lowstone park, it was revealed by 
acting director Cammerer of the na- 
tional park service. Instead of be- 
ing the remains of kings, however, 
they are the bodies of swarms of 
grasshoppers that were buried in 
the snow before the glaciers were 
formed in that region. The insects, 
are perfectly preserved. 


Veteran Smithy Adds 


Garage to His Shop 
East Kingston, N, H.—With the 
rise of motor vehicle popularity in 
recent years, many a village smithy 
has gone out of business. But Joe 
Lawrence seems to have solved this 
problem very nicely. For many 
years a blacksmith, he now op- 
erates a combination garage and 
blacksmith shop, catering to both 
motorists and horsemen as_ they 
come along. 


of the battleship California 23 miles 
away. 4 


| 
A development of the 1920 army 


gun and the old navy 14-inch rail- 
way gun that was used in France 
during the World war, the new piece 
of artillery weighs 730,000 pounds 
with carriage, has a maximum range 
of 47,000 yards with an initial ve- 
locity of 3,000 feet a second, and a 
maximum elevation of 50 degrees, 
as compared with about 27 degrees 
in the old gun. 

The new gun traverses without 
moving its carriage, whereas the old 
pieces had to be mounted on a 
curved track and swung around to 
change direction, 

Each Shot Costs $700. 

Using a projectile weighing 1,200 
pounds, it costs $700 every time 
one of these giants is fired. Built 
in the carriage is a power plant, 
consisting of a 125-horse power en- 
gine directly. coupled to a 50-kilo- 
watt generator, 

power for motors that raise dnd 
lower the mount, operate power and 
shot cranes, elevate and depress the 
gun, turn the mount around on its 
base, and furnish air for closing the 
breech and for blowing out bases 
after firing. 

Because of its heavy weight in 
traveling the gun and locomotive 
must be separated by three to eight 
gondola cars to prevent the two 
heaviest weights crossing a bridge 
at the same time, 


Short Note Arrives 


Late for Romance 


Princeton, Ind.—A romance which 
had its beginning during the World 
war brought its first result recently, 
but faded almost as rapidly as it 
came to light: 

When Miss Anna May Miller was 
employed in the Jeffersonville (Ind.) 
government 


quartermaster depot, 


she wrote her name and address on: 


a slip of paper and pinned it to a 
shirt which she had made. 

Recently a letter came from a sol- 
dier stationed in Hawaii, who had 
received the shirt, answering her 
letter, But its writer is now Mrs. 
Harvey Deering and mother of three 
children. 


Deaf Mute Invents 
Devices to Aid Others 


Cambridge, Mass.—William fh, 
Shaw, himself a deaf mute,”hag jn- 
vented 54 devices intended to make 
life easier for those who cannot see 
or hear. 

Among his inventions is a “tal. 
ies” telephone, a noiseless doorbell, 
a silent alarm clock and a type- 
writer which spells words in electric 
lights 


which furnishes. 


FORGOTTEN 
*HEROES- 


Elmo Scott Watson 


PEEP EE EEE EEE EEE PPE EE EEE 
“Guardian of the Frontier” 


HEN ‘George Rogers Clark 
captured Kaskaskia in 1478, 


he became acquainted with a pros- 
perous fur trader named Daniel 


| Maurice Godfrey De Linctot, in the 


village of Cahokia nearby. De Linc- 
tot was among the first of the 


.| French citizens to swear allegiance 


to the United States. There was no 
special reason why he should have 
done more than that, for he had 
much to lose and little to gain by 
joining his fortunes to the little band 
of invaders ‘before he knew wheth- 
er or not they would be able to hold 
the Illinois country against the Brit- 
ish, ; 

But De Linctot’s enthusiasm was 
fired by the daring of Clark and his 
men and he offered his services to 
the Virginian in influencing the va- 
rious tribes in favor of the Ameri- 
cans. The Indians had known him 
as a fur trader who did not cheat 
them in bartering for their furs and 
they had the highest admiration and 
tespect for him, 

Because of the value of his serv- 
ices Clark appointed him “Indian 
agent of the Illinois,” an appoint- 
ment which was confirmed by the 
State of Virginia, which also ap- 
pointed him a major. After Clark’s 
capture of Vincennes, he made De 
Linctot commander of the little Fort 
La Pee, at what is now Peoria, IIL, 
and also commissioned him to enlist 
as many Frenchmen and Indians as 
he could for an attack on the Brit- 
ish at Detroit and Fort St. Joseph. 
In this work De Linctot was entire- 
ly successful, and hundreds of In- 
diang joined his standard. In fact, 
such was his influence that one In- 
dian tribe, although it did not join 
him, turned back a British expe- 
dition which was sent to capture La 
Pee. 

The British soon heard of De 
Linctot’s work and made strenuous 
efforts to capture or kill him. But 
they never succeeded, and for two 
years he kept them in a perpetual 
state of alarm and had a great deal 
to do with foiling their plans for 
recapturing the Illinois country. It 
was this service of his which won 
for him the title of “Guardian of 
the Frontier’ and which entitles 
him to our gratitude. 

De Linectot’s health broke under 
his exertions and he died in 1781, 
almost penniless, for he had con- 
tributed heavily from his own pri- 
vate fortune to aid Clark. 


A President’s Heroic 
Ancestor 

ILLIAM HOWARD TAFT was 

the biggest man _ physically, 
who ever sat in the President’s 
chair in the White House. But he 
came by his bulk honestly, for his 
Revolutionary ancestor, Abner Taft. 
is described as “a man of gigantic 
size and courage.” 

While on a furlough from the Con- 
tinental army in the fall of 1776, Ab- 
ner Taft returned to his usual oc- 
cupation of a Gloucester fisherman. 
One day he and his two compan- 
ions were captured by Captain 
Scott, commander of the British 
schooner, the Tartar. The best de- 
scription of Scott’s character is to 
tell the nickname of his vessel. It 
was called “Hell Afloat.” Despite 
the protests of Taft and his eom- 
panions that they were peaceful fish- 
ermen, the British captain de- 
elared that they were deserters from 
the British colors, had them flogged 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails and threat- 
ened to hang them. ' 

But the Tartar was short-handed 
and Captain Scott decided that the 
execution could wait until later. 
He had need for them. The Ameri- 
cans were set to work, closely 
watched, but Abner Taft soon dis- 
covered that a number of the ship’s 
crew, like himself, had been shang- 
haied. 

Taking into his confidence 15 
whom he believed he could trust, he 
began making plans to seize the ship 
and repay the brutal British cap- 
tain for his cruelties. Luck fa- 
vored him one night when the 18 
conspirators were on the same 
watch and Scot and his officers were 
having a carouse. One of the plot- 
ters lighted a bundle of oakum, 
tossed it into the hold and raised 
a cry of “Fire!” 

Although a brutal officer, Scott 
was no coward, and he ordered his 
men to cut their way out. The first 
two attempts were unsuccessful, 
but in the third Seott and his offi- 
cers succeeded in reaching the deck 
where they immediately charged the 
mutineers with sword and_ pistol. 
With the joy of battle shining in his 
eyes, Abner Taft, cutlass in hand, 
met his enemy, and with one ter- 
rible stroke split his head to the 


very jaw. The stripes on his back 
were avenged! But he was not 
done yet. He soon convinced the 


rest of the crew that he was the 
master and a few days later he tri- 
umphantly sailed his prize of war 
into Boston harbor. 

(©, 1931. Western Newspaper Union. 


Small, but Important 
Palestine is a small territory, only 
140 miles wide in the north and 80 
in the south. But 9,000 square 
miles are comprised in its area, 


~ 


CIMARRON 


By Edna Ferber 


CHAPTER X1il!i—Continued 
pie 4 pas 

Dinner. White servants and 
negro servants to wait on them. A 
long table seating a score or more, 
and many such tables. Bowls and 
plates piled with food .H down -the 
length of it. Piles of pork, roasted 
in Indian fashion over hot embers 
sunk in a pit in the yard, and 
skewered with a sharp. pomted 
stick. Bowls of dried corn. Great 
fat, black ripe olives. Tini.ed lob- 
ster. Chicken. Piles of dead ripe 
strawberries. Vast plateaus of an- 
gel-food cake covered with snow 
fields of icing. 

Sabra went through the motions 
of eating. Sometimes she put a 
morsel into her mouth and actually 
swallowed it. There was a great 
clatter of knives and forks and 
dishes. Everything was eaten out 
of one plate. Platters and bowls 
were replenished. Sabra found her- 
self seated beside Mrs. Big EIk. 
On her other side was Yancey. He 
was eating and laughing and talk- 
ing. Mrs. Big Elk was being almost 
comically polite, solicitous. She 
pressed this tidbit, that dainty, on 
her stony guest. 

Down the center of the table, at 
intervals, were huge bowls piled 
with a sort of pastry stuffed with 
forcemeat. It was like a_ great 
ravioli, and piles of it vanished be- 
neath the onslaught of appreciative 
guests. 

“For God’s sake, pretend to eat 
something, Sabra,” Yancey mur- 
mured, under his breath. “It’s done 
now. They consider it an insult. 
Try to eat something.” 

She stirred the pastry and 
chopped meat that had been put 
on her plate. 

“Good,” said Mrs. Big Elk, be- 
side her, and pointed at the mass 
with one dusky maculate finger. 

Sabra lifted her fork to her lips 
and swallowed a bit of it. It was 
delicious—spicy, rich, appetizing: 
“Yes,” she said, and thought, I am 
being wonderful. This is’ killing 
me. “Yes, it is very good. This 
meat—this stuffing—is it chopped 
or ground through a grinder?” 

The huge Indian woman beside 
her turned her expressionless gaze 
on Sabra. Ponderously she shook 
her head from side to side in ne- 
gation, 

“Naw,” 
“Chawed.” 

The clatter of a fork dropped to 
the plate, a clash among the cups 
and saucers. Sabra Cravat ‘had 
fainted. 

* > * * * * * 

Osage, Okla., was a:city. 

Where, scarcely two decades ago, 
prairie and sky had met the eye 
with here a buffalo wallow, there 
an Indian encampment, you now 
saw a twenty-story hotel: the Sa- 
voy-Bixby. The Italian head waiter 
bent from the waist and murmured 
in your ear his secret about the 
veal saute with mushrooms or the 
spaghetti Caruso du jour. Sabra 
Cravat, congresswoman from Okla- 
homa, lunching in the Louis XIV 
room with the members of the 
Women’s State Republican com.nit- 
tee, would say, looking up at him 
with those intelligent dark eyes, 
“T’ll leave it to you, Nick. Only 
quickly. We haven’t much time.” 
Niccolo Mazzarini would say yes, 
he understood. No one had much 
time in Osage, Okla. 

Twenty-five years 
body who was anybody in Okla- 
homa had dilated on his or her 
eastern connections. Towa, if nec- 
essary, was East. 

They had been a little ashamed 
of the Run. Bragged about the 


she answered, ‘politely, 


earlier any- 


splenders of the homes from which 
they had come. i 
Now !t was considered the height 
of chic to be able to say that your 
parents had come through 
covered wagon. 


in a 
Grandparents were 


“The Covered Wagon My Folks 
Crossed the Prairies In.” 


still rather rare in Oklahoma. As 
for the Run of '89—it was Osage's 
Mayflower. At the huge dinner 
given in Sabra Cravat’s honor when 
she was elected congresswoman, 
and from which they tried to ex- 
cliide Sol Levy over Sabra’s vigor- 
ous (and triumphant) protest, the 
chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements explained it all to Sol, 
patronizingly. 

“You see, we're inviting only peo- 
ple who came to Oklahoma in the 
Run.” 

“Well, sure,” said the former 
peddler, genially, “That's all right. 
i walked.” 

The Lévy Mercantile company’s 


vuilding now evcupied an entire 
square block and was fifteen stories 
high. In the huge plate-glass win- 
dows on Pawhuska avenue postured 
ladies waxen and coquettish, as on 
Fifth avenue. 

The daughter of Mrs. Pat Leary 
(nee Crook Nc3e) always caused 
quite a flutter when she came in, 
for accustomed though Osage was 
to money and the spending of it, 
the Learys’ lavishness was some 
thing spectacular. Hand-made silk 
underwear, the sheerest of cobweb 
French stockings, model hats, 
dresses—well, in the matter of 
gowns it was no good trying to in- 
fluence Maude Leary or her moth- 
er. They frankly wanted beads, 
spangles, and paillettes on a foun- 
dation of crude color. The sales- 
women were polite and acquiescent, 
but they cocked an eyebrow at one 
another. Squaw stuff. Now that 
litle Cravat girl—Felice Cravat, Ci- 
marron Cravat’s daughter—was dif- 
ferent. She insisted on plain, 
smart tailored things. Oklahoma 
State woman tennis champion. She 
always said she looked a freak in 
fluffy things—like a boy dressed 
up in girl’s clothes. She had long, 
lean, muscular arms and a surpris- 
ing breadth of shoulder, was slim 
flanked and practically stomachless. 
She had a curious trick of holding 
her head down and looking up at 
you under her lashes and when she 
did that you forgot her boyishness, 
for her lashes were like fern 
fronds, and her eyes, in her dark 
face, an astounding ocean gray. 
She was a good sport, too. She 
didn’t seem to mind the fact that 
her mother, when she accompanied 
her, wore the blanket and was hat- 
less, just like any poor Kaw, in- 
stead of being one of the richest 
of the Osages. She was rather 
handsome for a squaw, in a big, in- 
solent, slow-moving way. Felice 
Cravat, every one agreed, was a 
chip of the old block, and by that 
they did not mean her father. They 
were thinking of Yancey Cravat— 
old Cimarron, her grandfather, who 
was now something of a legend in 
Osage and throughout Oklahoma. 
Young Cim and his Osage wife had 
had a second child—a boy—and 
they had called him Yancey, after 
the old boy. Young Yancey was a 
bewilderingly handsome mixture of 
a dozen types and forbears—In- 
dian, Spanish, French, Southern, 
Southwest. With that long narrow 
face, the dolichocephalic head, peo- 
ple said he looked like the king of 
Spain—without that dreadful Haps- 
burg jaw. Others said he was the 
image of his grandmother, Sabra 
Cravat. Still others contended that 
he was his Indian mother over 
again—insolence and all. A third 
would come along and say, “You're 
crazy. He’s old Yancey, born again. 
I guess you don’t remember him. 
There, look, that’s what I mean! 
The way he closes his eyes as if 
he were sleepy, and then when he 
does look at you straight you feel 
as if you’d been struck by light- 
ning, They say he’s so smart that 
the Osages believe he’s one of their 
old gods come back to earth.” 

Mrs. Tracy Wyatt (she who had 
been Donna Cravat) had tried to 
adopt one of her brother’s children, 
being herself childless, but Cim 
and his wife Ruby Big Elk had 
never consented to this. She was 
a case, that Donna Cravat, Okla- 


homa was agreed about that. She 
eould get away with things that 
aay other woman would be shot 
for. When old Wracy Wyatt had 
divorced his wife to marry this 
girl local feeling had been very 
much against her. Every one had 
turned to the abandoned middle- 


aged wife with attentions and sym- 
pathy, but she had met their 
warmth and friendliness with such 
vitriol that they fell back in ter- 
ror and finally came to believe the 
stories of how she had deviled and 
nagged old Tracy all through their 
marriage. They actually came to 
fee] that he had been justified in 
deserting her and taking to wife 
this young and fascinating girl. 
Certainly he seemed to take a.new 
lease on life, lost five inches around 
the waist line, played polo, re- 
vained something of the high color 
und good spirits of his old dray- 
driving days, and made a great hit 
in London during the season when 
Donna was presented at court. Be- 
sides, there was no withstanding 
the Wyatt money. Even in a coun- 
try blase of millionaires Tracy 
Wyatt’s fortune was something to 
marvel about. The name of Wyatt 
seemed to be everywhere. As you 
rode in trains rou saw the shining 
round black flanks of oil cars, 
thousands of them, and painted 
on them in letters of white, “Wyatt 
Gils.”. Motoring through Oklahoma 
aad the whole of the Southwest 
you passed miles of Wyatt oil 
tanks, whole silent cities of mono- 
liths, like something grimly Kgyp- 
tion, squatting euuuch-like on the 
prairies. 
As for house—it 


the Wyatt 


wasn’t a house at all, but a com- | 


bination of 
sailles and the Grand ‘Ventral sta- 
tion in New York, It occupied 
grounds.about the size of the duchy 


of Luxembourg, and on the grounds, | 


once barren plain, bad been set 
great trees brought from England. 

A mile of avenue, planted in 
elms, led up to the mansion, and 
each elm, bought, transported, and, 


stuck in the ground, had cost fif- | 


teen hundred dollars. There were 
rare plants, farms, forests, lakes, 
tennis courts, golf links, polo fields, 
race tracks, Airdromes, swimming 
pools. Whole paneled’ rooms had 
been brought from France. In the 


bathrooms were electric cabinets, | 


the palace of Ver- | 


und sunken tubs of rare murble, 
and shower baths glass enclosed. 
These bathrooms were the size of 
bedrooms, and the bedrooms the 
size of ballrooms, and the ball- 
rooms as big as an auditorium. 
There was an ice plant and cooling 
system that could chill the air of 
every room in the house, even on 
the hottest Oklahoma windy day. 
The kitchen range looked like a 
house in itself, and the kitchen 
looked like that of the Biltmore, 
only larger. When you entered the 
dining room you feli that here 
should be seated solemn diplomats 
in gold braid signing world treaties 
and having their portraits painted 
doing it. Sixty gardeners manned 
the grounds. The house servants 
would have peopled a village. 
Sabra Cravat rarely came to visit 
her daughter’s house, and when she 
did the very simplicity of her slim 
straight little figure in its dark 


wees 
@ 


A Chip of the Old Block. 


blue georgette or black crepe was 
startling in the midst of these mar- 
ble columns and vast corridors and 


royal hangings. She did come oc-- 


casionally, and on those occasions 
you found her in the great central 
apartment that was like a throne 
room, standing there’ before the 
portraits of her S8on’s two children, 
Felice and Yancey Cravat. Failing 
to possess either of the children 
for her own, Donna had had them 
painted and hung there, one either 
side of the enormous fireplace. She 
had meant them to be a gift to 
her mother, but Sabra Cravat had 
refused to ‘ake them. 

‘Don’t you like them, Sabra dar- 
ling? They’re the best things 
Segovia has ever done. Is it be- 
cause they’re modern? I think they 
look like the kids—don’t you?” 

“They’re just wonderful.” 

“Well, then?” 

‘7d have to build a house for 
them. How would they look in the 
sitting room of the house on Kihe- 
kah? No, let me come here and 
look at them now and then. That 
way they’re always a fresh sur- 
prise to me.” 

Certainly they were rather sur- 


prising, those portraits. Rather, 
one of them was. Segovia had got 


little Felice well enough, but he 
had made the mistake of painting 
her in Spanish costume, and some- 
how her angular contours and boy- 
ish frame had not lent themselves 
to these gorgeous lace and satin 
trappings. The boy, Yancey, had 
refused to dress up for the occa- 
sion—had, indeed, been impatient 
of posing at all. Segovia had 
eaught him quickly and brilliantly, 
with startling results, He wore a 
pair of loose, rather grimy white 
tennis pants, a white woolly sweat- 
er with a hole in the elbow, and 
was hatless. In his right hand— 


that slim, beautiful, speaking hand | 


—he held a limp, half-smoked 
cigarette, its blue-gray smoke 
spiraling faintly, its dull red 
eye the only note of color in 
the _ picture. Yet the whole 


portrait was colorful, moving, alive. 
The boy’s pose was so insolent, so 


lithe, so careless. The eyes fol- 
lowed you. He was a person. 
“Looks like Ruby, don’t you 


think?” Donna had said, when first 
she had shown it to her mother. 


“No!” Sabra had replied, with 
enormous vigor. “Not at all. Your 
father.” 

“Well—maybe—a little.” 

“A little! You’re crazy! Look 


Of course 
as your 
” 


at his eyes. His hands. 
they’re not as beautiful 
father’s hands were—are ‘ 
It had been five years since Sa- 
bra had heard news of her hus- 
band, Yancey Cravat. And now, 
for the*first time, she felt that he 
was dead. though she had never 
admitted this. In spite of his years 


she had heard that Yancey had 
gone'to France during the war. 


The American and the English 
armies had rejected him, so he had 
dyed his graying hair, iied about 
his age, thrown back his still mag- 
nificent shoulders, and somehow, 
by his eyes, his voice, his hands, or 
a combinarion of all these, had 
hypnotized them intg taking him. 
An unofficial report had listed him 
among the missing after the car- 
nage had ceased in the shambles 
that had been a wooded plateau 
called the Argonne. 

“He isn’t dead,” Sabra had said, 
almost calmly. “When Yancey 
Cravat dies he’ll be on the front 
page, and the world will know it.” 

But a year had gone by. 

The Oklahoma Wigwam now is- 
sued'a morning a8 well as an after- 


Copyright by Edna Ferbes.: 
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Quod edition und wus KiHuWwh us 
the most powerful newspaper in 
the Southwest. When Sabra was 
in town she made a practice of 
driving down to the office at eleven 
every night, remaining there for 
an hour looking over the layout, 
reading the wet galley proof of the 
night’s news lead, scanning the A. 
P. wires. Her entrance was in the 
nature of the passage of royalty, 
and when she came into the city 
room the staff all but saluted. 
True, she wasn’t there very much, 
except in the summer, when con- 
gress was not in session. 

The sight of a woman on the 
floor of the congressional house 
was still something of a novelty. 
Sentimental America had shrunk 
from the thought of women in ac- 
tive politics. Woman’s place was 
in the home, and American wom- 
anhood was too exquisite a flower 
to be subjected to the harsh atmos- 
phere of the assembly floor and the 
committee room, 

Sabra stumped the state and de- 
veloped a surprising gift of ora- 
tory. 

Perhaps it was not altogether 
what she said that counted in her 
favor. Her appearance must have 
had something to do with it. A 
slim, straight, dignified woman, yet 
touchingly feminine. Her voice 
not loud, but clear. Her white 
hair was shingled and beautifully 
waved and beneath this her soft 
dark eyes took on an added depth 
and brilliance. Her eyebrows had 
remained black and_ thick, still 
further enhancing her finest fea- 
ture. Her dress was always dark, 
becoming, smart, and her silken an- 
kles above the slim slippers with 
their cut-steel buckles were those 
of a young girl. The aristocratic 
Marcy feet and ankles. 

In Washington she was quite a 
belle among the old boys in con- 
gress and even the senate. The 
opposition party tried to blackmail 
her with publicity about certain un- 
proved items in the life of her dead 
(or missing) husband, Yancey Cra- 
vat: a two-gun man, a desperado, 
a killer, a drunkard, a squaw man, 
Then they started on young Cim 
and his Osage Indian wife, but Sa- 
bra and Donna were too quick for 
them. ‘w 

Donna Wyatt leased a handsome 
house in Dupont circle, staffed it, 
brought Tracy Wyatt’s vast wealth 
and influence to bear, and planned 
a coup so brilliant that it routed 
the enemy forever, She brought 
her handsome, sleepy-eyed brother 
Cim and his wife Ruby Big Elk, 
and the youngsters Felice and Yan- 
cey to the house in Dupont circle, 
and together she and Sabra gave a 
reception for them to which they 
invited a group so precious that it 
actually came. 


Sabra and Donna, exquisitely 
dressed, stood in line at the head 
of the magnificent room, and be- 
tween them stood Ruby Big Elk 
in her dress of creamy white doe- 
skin all embroidered in beads from 
shoulder to hem. She was an im- 
posing figure, massive but not of- 
fensively fat as were many of the 
Osage women, and her black abun- 
dant hair had taken on a mist of 
gray. 

“My daughter-in-law, Mrs. Cimar- 
rop Cravat, of the Osage Indian 
tribe.” 

“My son’s wife, Ruby Big Elk— 
Mrs. Cimarron Cravat.” 

“My sister-in-law, Mrs. 
ron Cravat. A full-blooded 
Indian. Yes, indeed. 
think so, too.” 

And, “How do you do?” said 
Ruby, in her calm, insolent way. 

For the benefit of those who had 
not quite been able to encompass 
the Indian woman in her native 
dress Ruby’s next public appear- 
ance was made in a Paris gown of 


Cimar- 
Osage 
We 


white. She became the rage, was 
considered picturesque, and left 
| Washington in disgust, her work 
done. No one but her husband, 
whom she loved with a  doglike 
devotion, could have induced her 
to go through this ceremony. 

The opposition retired, van- 
quished. 

Donna and Tracy Wyatt then 


hired a special train-in which they 
took fifty eastern potentates on a 
tour of Oklahomg, One vague and 
not very bright Washington matron, 
of great social prestige, impressed 
with what she saw, voiced her opin- 
ion to young Yancey Cravat, quite 
confused as to his identity and 
seeing only an attractive and very 
handsome young male seated be- 


| side her at a country club luncheon. 


“IT had no idea Oklahoma was 
like this. I thought it was all oil 
and dirty Indians.” 

“There is quite a lot of oil, but 
we're not all dirty.” 

“Wwe” 

“I'm an Indian.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Word Has Many Meanings 
The Chinese word for blessing or 
good luck is pronounced “fu,” and 
the Chinese character expressing it 
is a favorite one with the Chinese 
people for embroidering on lirten 
or having placed on the walls of 
their houses, It should be borne 
in mind that the word “fu” means 
blessing only when written in this 
way. There are dozens of charac- 
ters having this same pronuncia- 
tion, all written differently, and hav- 
ing utterly different meanings.— 
Washington Star. 
Berlin Buys Paper ‘Umbrellas 
When it rains in Berlin you! can 
drop a coin in a slot and get'a pa- 


per umbrella with a wooden handle. | 


—Capper’s Weekly, ‘ 


Investigation Seems to 
Put Razorback in Bad 


Spending a day with a razorback 
hog may not be an attractive enter- 
prise, but such a procedure recently 
yielded some valuable information to 
the state forest commission of Mis- 
sissippi. Believing that the razor- 
back was a serious destroyer of long- 
leaf pines, and wanting to get irre- 
futable evidence on the subject, P. N. 
Howell, one of the commissioners, 
followed © hog for eight and one- 
fourth hours, from eight o’cloeck in 
the morning to four that afternoon. 
In that time Mr. Howell counted 400 
trees which the hog rooted out. At 
that same rate, the commissioner 
calculated, in 100 days the razorback 
would destroy trees valued at $200, 
based on the cost of their growng 
and planting—a sum more than forty 
times the value of the hog itself. 


No Opportunity 
“Does your cook ever answer you 
| back?” 
“Oh, dear, no,” replied young Mrs. 
Torkins; “I never think of presura- 
ing to address her in the first place.” 


How to train BABY’S 


BOWELS 


Babies, bottle-fed or breast-fed, 
with any tendency to be constipated, 
would thrive if they received daily 
half a teaspoonful of this old family 
doctor’s prescription for the bowels. 

That is one sure way to train tiny 
bowels to healthy regularity. To 
avoid the fretfulness, vomiting, 
crying, failure to gain, and other il 
of constipated bapies. 

Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin is 
good for any baby. For this, you have 
the word of a famous doctor. Forty- 
seven years of practice taught him 
just what babies need to keep their 
ittle bowels active, regular; keep 
little bodies plump and healthy. For 
Dr. Caldwell specialized in the treat- 
ment of women and little ones. He 
attended over 3500 births without 
loss of one mother or baby. 


Dr. W. B. CALDWELL's 


SYRUP PEPSIN 


A Doctors Family Laxative 


Soviet Republics 
There are.six republics in 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repblics as 
follows: Russian Socialist Federated 


Soviet Republic, capital, Moscow; 
White Russian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, capital, Minsk; Ukrainian 
Soviet -Socialist Republic, capital, 


Socialist 
capital, 


Transcaucasian 
Soviet Republic, 


Kharkov; 
Federated 


Tiflis; Turkoman Soviet Socialist 
Republic, capital, Askabad; Uzbek 
Soviet Socialist Republic. ¢apital, 


Samarkand. 


there are 31 minor political subdi- 
visions which are autenomous, hav- 
ing their own local soviets. Any 


member of the union may withdraw 
at will. 


How old is “old’’? 


You CAN be young at sixty. Or old at 
twenty. It’s all a matter of taking care 
of your health. 

If you feel “run-down”, and have no 
“pep”, take Fellows’ Syrup. You will be 
amazed at the way it restores fagged- 
out nerves and tired bodies. 

Fellows’ Syrup, with its valuable 
health-building properties, has been pre- 
scribed by physicians in 58 countries of 
the world. It is obtainable at your drug- 
gist’s. Get a bottle today. You won’t 
regret it. 


FELLOWS 
SYRU 


the 


Within these republics 


next town?” 
further’n it is, but it ain’t.” 


joys.” 
onions every day.” 


Nobody seems to be hanging around 


to pick up the pearls that the swine 
refuse, either. 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Get an ounce and use as directed. Fine particles of aged 
skin peel off until all defects such as pimples, liver 
spots, tan and freckles disappear. Skin is then soft 
and velvety. Your face looks years younger. Mercolized 
Wax brings out the hidden beauty of your skin. To 
remove wrinkles use one ounce Powdered Saxolite 
dissolved in one-half pint witch hazel. At drug stores. 


so 
The Guide 

Motorist—“How far is it to the 

Yokel—“Well, it seems 


There’s some courage in stating 


that what is popular entertainment 
doesn’t entertain one. 


OILS Sir 

STOPS 
No matter how large or sensitive, 
CARBOIL immediately stops 
throbbing pain, ripens and heals 
worst boil often overnight. Get 
Carboll today from druggist. 
Soothes pain, heals bolls, sores, , 
bites, etc. Generous box 60 cents, 
Spurlock-NealCo., Nashville, Tenn. 


Girdling the Globe 
The earth is belted with more than 


800,000 miles of submarine cables, 
over 100,000,000 miles of telephone 
wires, 
graph cables. 


and 5,000,000 miles of tele- 


Where Hermit Scores 
Flubb—“A hermit must have his 
Dubb—“Yes, he can eat raw 


Means “Go Ahead” 
Green gives you the right of way. 


This is especially true of the long 
green.—Kenosha (Wis.) News. 


If your child 
Won't 
Eat 


When children are finicky =u 
about food, pale, irritable pcan) 9 
or cross, careful mothers = “aqaz 
treat promptly with Dr. 

Jayne’s Vermifuge. It has been used success- 
fully for over 100 years and is the most 
effective remedy known to expel round 
worms and their eggs. No other preparation 
is quite so efficient. It is pleasant to the 
taste, gentle and sure in action, absolutely 
harmless. If worms are present your little 
one will be a different child after taking 
the first bottle. Ask your druggist. DR. D. 
JAYNE & SON, Philadelphia, 


OVER 36 MILLION BOTTLES SOLD 


JavnesVermi, ge 


She Knew Them 
“Aren’t there a tot of useless 
words in the English language?” 
“Yes, and my wife knows them 
all.” 


you 


have PIMPLES 
or SKIN BLEMISHES 


Cut Out This Ad 
and Mail to 


CENTURY NATIONAL CHEMICAL CO, 
Ward & Cross Sts., Paterson, N. J. 


For a FREE Cake of 


GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP 


331/3% Sulphur 


[CIVIL SERVICE JOBS] 


MEN AND WOMEN~—18 to 50. 
Continuous home training until appointed 
at no additional cost. Complete tuition only 
$15.00. Terms if desired. 

Send for our FREE Booklet ‘‘Oppore 
tunities and Advantages’’ 
COLUMBIA COACHING BUREAU 
799 Monadnock Bldg. - San Francisco 


)SUNBURN: 


Quick, sure comfort. At all drug stores. 
Big red tubes, big red jars. Ask for 


ANTISEPTIC 


PY 
KING GEORGE HOTEL 


MASON ST. NEAR GEARY— SAN FRANCISCO 
200 ROCMS — all with private bath 


Rates—$2.00 Single—$2.50 Double 


f Modern - Quiet - Fireproof. 2 squares from 


shopping center and theatres. Special rates 
to families. Favored Py, yeas gaveling 


without escort. Beautiful lobby. 


SECRETS OF PLUTOLOGY 


Super-Bankers Secrets, How they cause in- 
flation and deflation. If all voters knew 


financial depressions would end. Books 
mailed for inspection. Price $1.25. Agents 
wanted, Write to G. IF, STEVENSON, 


Miramar Hotel, Santa Monica, California, 


Ginseng & Goldenseal Great Money Mak- 
ing Plants, 20 for $1. Seed, large pkg., $1. 
Woodworth Ginseng Gardens, Bstacada,Ore, 


W.N. U.,, San Francisco, No. 37--1931, 


Stop at the 


New HoTeL LANKERSHIM 


In LOS ANGELES 


400 Newly furnished rooms at moderate rates from 


$1.50 to $6.00 


At 7th & Broadway — the very center of the city 
—— most convenient to the shops, theatres, 


W. W. WHITECOTTON, Owner and Operator 
R. G. CALDWELL, Asst. Manager 


and the business district. 


“A Friendly Place to Stop” 


WHERE 


ID you ever walk out into a 
country garden, and pick a 
ripe juicy tomato fresh from the 
vines, or have you ever helped the 
farmer’s wife to husk corn that 
had been pulled from the stalks 
five minutes before? Fifteen to 
thirty minutes from garden to 
dining room table was her record, 
and you got the full flavor of the 
tomato or the corn. 
When farmers first began ship- 
ping peas and corn and tomatoes 


cided to establish a new kind of|s 
speed record, and they djd. That 
is the reason why many canneries 
jare now built right at the edge! 
| of the fields. a 

But this is not all the canners|c 
did in order to reduce the time|c 
between gathering and canning to 
a minimum. They also invented 
machinery that would do away 
with the slow processes of clean- 
ing and preparing vegetables and 
fruits for canning. Pea canners, 
for instance, now make use of a 


and other vegetables great dis- . j 
tances to our big cities, people} machine that will knock the peas d 
were not long in realizing that from the vines in a mere fraction h 


of the time that it would take 
hand workers to shell them. 


Canning Incredibly Quick 


If you were to go to the pea; 
growing sections of Wisconsin, or|n 
Maryland or other states, you 
would find farmers at work in the | p 
early hours of the morning before | & 
the dew had even dried from the | p 
plump pods. They cut the pea 
vines whole, pile them onto fast- 
moving trucks, and speed them 
promptly away to the cannery. 
Modern machinery gently frees] li 
the peas from the pods, and, al- 
most before one can think, they 
are sifted into grades of various 
sizes and hermetically sealed in 
cans. This is the process which| a 
keeps canned peas as fresh and|h 
tender and flavorful as peas can 
be. .) b 


there was something wrong with 
the food when it arrived. That 

thing was the factor of Time. 

ust is not possible to trans- 
».t fruit and vegetables two or 
three hundred miles from the 
farm to the hot, dusty city, and 
have them arrive as fresh and 
sweet and tender as they were the 
minute they were picked. Some- 
times food products are three, 
four or five days on their way to 
city markets. No wonder they 
lose their delectable aroma and 
delicate taste. 

Speed Saves Flavor 


City folks didn’t know what 
flavor was before the era of mod- 
ern canning. The farmer’s wife 
always did. She didn’t pick to- 
morrow’s peas today. By no 
means! ‘She picked them just be- 


te 


if fresh corn were shipped across | li 
to them, they would find that its|d 
sweet sugars had turned to starch, 
and that its tenderness had van- 
ished. That problem 


the stalks. 

It didn’t take modern canners 
long to discover that secret of the 
farmer’s wife. Time was the all- 
important element. So they de- 


has been|n 


JUST FOLKS 


Have you noticed the number 
of times articles have run in vari- 
ous papers something like this 
“Good News Comes Too Late”, 
“Help Arrived But No One to Re- 
ceive It.” We have. The head- 


chased the Menlo Grill situated at 
1137 State Highway (101) City of 
Menlo Park, State of California, 
and will not be responsible for any 
bills contracted on the 
business before August 26, 1931. 


aforesaid 


lines were usually followed by ANNIE REYBURN. 
stories of suicide, or some other 

sad ending. The point is that NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 

so often when folks are the most 

despondent and hopeless there is This is to certify that I have sold 
help for them on the way. The the Menlo Grill situated at 1137 


State Highway (101), City of Men- 
lo Park, State of California and 
will not be responsible for any bills 
contracted on the aforesaid business 
1931. 

A. I. AUSTAD. 


old adage, “When you come to the 
end of your rope, tie a knot in it 
and hang on” is more forceful 
than every right now. after August 26 


Speaking of women’s hats, and 
why shouldn’t we, when every one 
else it? There is a place for every 
thing and every thing in its place, 
but the small derby has no place 
as a part of some ensembles. We 
saw recently an Empress Eugenie 
derby, worn as the crowning glory 
to a wash dress costume, and sport 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


IN THE SOUTHERN DIVISION 
OF THE UNITED STATES DIS- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CAL- 
IFORNIA.—SECOND DIVISION. 

In the matter of HENRY WILL- 


Shoes. Some one even suggested 
that we may yet see some sweet}|IA4M RESING, Bankrupt — No. 
young thing wearing beach pa- | 20976 S—In Bankruptcy. 


jamas and a derby hat. The idea 
is too terible to consider. Anyway, 
not since the day of the Merry 
Widow, have hats attracted so 
much attention. 


To the creditors of Henry Will- 
and 
County of San Mateo and district 


aforesaid, a bankrupt. 


iam Resing, of Menlo Park, 


sa Notice is hereby given that on 


Seevral men who have been en- 
gaged in building for a number of 
years met to spend an evening to- 


the 19th day of August, 1931, a pe- 


tition in bankruptcy was filed by 


the bankrupt aforesaid and that on 


gether recently. They amused | 

> 9 r < 
themselves by digging out from. he 20th day of August, 1931, he 
their archives the price lists for| was duly adjudged bankrupt and 


building materials for a number of! that the first meeting of creditors 
years back. These men them- 


: will be held at the Court Room of 
selves were most surprised when 


they saw in black and white the nt 
the prices of building materials 
now and formerly. Buildng prces 
are ndeed, way down. If you can 
possibly scrape together enough 
money to start that home, BUILD 
NOW. Prices will probably never 
again be so low. 


undersigned, Room 350 
Building, 


Russ 


San Francisco, Califor- 


nia, on the 14th day of September, 
1931, at the hour of ten o’clock a. 
m., at which time said creditors 
may attend, prove their claims, ap- 
point one or three trustees, author- 
ize the sale of property of the es- 


o. * tate, examine the bankrupt, and 
Mrs. L. E. Harris ,accompanied| transact such other business as 
by her daughters and their hus-|may properly come before said 


bands, Mr. and Mrs. O. A. Bradley 
and Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Thompson, 
will attend the opera in San Franc- 
isco tomorrow evening. 


meeting. 

Claims MUST be prepared in 
form required by the Bankruptcy 
Act, sworn to, and filed within six 
months after thg 20th day of Aug- 
ust, 1931, 

Dated, San Francisco, August 21, 
1931. 


very enjoyable week-end was 
spent by Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Abreu 
and Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Matteson, 
who attended the State Fair at Sac- 
ramento. 


T. J. SHERIDAN, 
Referee in Bankruptcy. 


SPEED COUNTS 


Rapid machines 
place of slow hands, and the corn 
is husked, stripped from the cob 


picked, 
world now without 
sweet tenderness, 
speed of modern canning methods 


lowing recipes for the 


onion and one green pepper, finely 


water, 


cups scalded milk, and season to 
taste. 
slightly thickened with flour if de- 
sired. 


ean of tomatoes in a colander, and 
save the pulp portion for stewed 
tomatoes. 


Worcestershire sauce, and one-half 


+ dinner time, and frequently Corn is a purely American dish,]}one and one-half tablespoons 
had the water already boiling|and Americans abroad grow posi-| gelatin in two tablespoons cold 
before she broke the corn from| tively homesick for it. But, even| water. Dissolve it in the boiling 


water. 
leaves and 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 
bers of Boy Scout Troop No. 23 of 
This is to certify that I have pur- 3 


by the camnners,_ too. 


now take the 


olved 


nd sealed in the can in an in- 
redibly short time. Corn-on-the- 
ob, canned the very hour it is 
can travel around the 
losing its 
thanks to tbe 


Try These Recipes 


Test it out. Try one of the fo 
delicious 
ishes that this scientific speed } 
as made possible. 

Corn Chowder: Try out three 
ublespoons of salt pork, add one 


1inced, and sauté for about five 
1inutes. Add one cup boiling 
three cups diced raw 
otatoes, and one No. 2 can whole 
rain corn, and simmer until 
otatoes are tender. Add three 
This 


chowder may be 


This six” 
berally. 
Tomato Aspic: 


recipe serves 


Drain a medium 


Heat juice to boiling, 
dd one-fourth teaspoon salt, one- 
alf teaspoon sugar, two drops 


ouillon cube. Meanwhile, soak 


quid, strain and pour into in- 
ividual molds wet with cold 
Chill, turn out on lettuce 
garnish with mayon- 
This recipe serves six.* | 


L. E. Harris will take the mem-| 


aise. 


San Jose, of which he is the Scout- | 
master, to Sacramento tomorrow 
where they will spend the time at, 
the State Fair grounds. 


PROPOSALS 


| 

| 

NOTICE INVITING SEALED 
| 

No. 31—7 


| 


Pursuant to statute and to a Res-| 
olution of the City Council of the) 
City of Menlo Park ordering the} 
work and directing this notice, said | 
City Council hereby invites sealed | 
proposals or bids for doing the work | 
and improvement described in Reso- | 
luticn of Intention No. 31-7 adopted | 
by said City Council on the 13th} 
day of August, 1931, and now on} 

file in the office of the City Clerk | 
of said city. Said Resolution of In-| 
tention No. 31—7 is hereby referred | 
to for a description of said work} 
and improvement, the grades to | 

which it is to be done, a descript- | 
ion of the district to be assessed to) 
pay the costs and expenses thereof 
the bonds to be issued upon the se- | 
curity of the unpaid assessmenis 
and for all further particulars cone 
tained in said Resolution of Intent- | 
ion. Reference is hereby further | 
made to the specifications for said | 
work on file in the office of the | 
City Clerk of said city in accord-| 
ance with which said work shall be | 
done. | 

All proposals or bids shall be ac-| 
companied by a check payable to 
the City of Menlo Park and cer-| 
tified by a responsible bank for an 
amount which shall not be less than 
ten per cent of the aggregate of the 
proposal, or by a bond for the said 
amount and so payable, signed by 
the bidder and two sureties, who 
shall justify, before any officer 
competent to administer an oath, in 
double the said amount, and over 
and above all statutory exemptions. 

Said proposals opr bids shall be 
delivered to the clerk of the said 
City Council on or before the hour 
of eight (8:00) o’clock P. M. on 
Tuesday the fifteenth (15th) day| 
of September, 1931, said time be- 
ing not less than ten days from the 
time of the first publication and 
posting of this notice, on which 
day and hour all proposals or bids 
received will be publicly opened 
by said City Council. 

The general prevailing rate of 
per diem wages in the locality in 
which said work is to be performed 
for each craft or type of workman 
needed to execute the contract, as 
ascertained and determined by said 
City Council, is as follows, to-wit: 
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Dated: September 2, 1931. 
FANNIE I. KUTRZ, 
Clerk of the City of Menlo Park. 


Pipefitter Plumber..$8.00 


. Easton Avenue, near Sylvan 
Pipefitter’s or 


jG HWAY- MENLO: PARK. 
. PHONE: 21514 


SHOE SALE 


WE ARE CELEBRATING OUR 
ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 
by giving the public an opportunity to sup- 
ply their shoe requirements at prices that 


@ 
Ladies’ 
Arch Built 
Shoes 


2 Childedn’s 2 
Tennis Shoes 


| 50c up 


of fine quality 
and workmahsnip 


vV 


exceptional $< .95 
value 3 


Boys’ Shoes 


Just the shoes for 
rough play 


from $1.65 


according to size 


Other lines of Ladies’ shoes from $1.95 up 
Sale starts Saturday, September 5th 


McLoughlin’s Shoe Store 


Santa Cruz Avenue 


C 
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clay products 

manufacturers 

in California 

are depositors 
in 

Bank of America 


o an Indians 


Motpep on the thighs of Indian workers and baked 
over charcoal fires, much of the original roofing tile on 
California’s missions is well preserved after 150 years! 

Modern builders, too, use tile and brick in many forms for 
permanence and beauty. 

But the tedious methods of the Padres have given way to 
ingenious molds, special machinery and white-hot kilns. 

And now 5,000 Californians are engaged in producing 30 
million dollars’ worth of clay products yearly. 

This industry finds Bank of America’s statewide service par- 
ticularly adapted to its needs. 

Large concerns simplify the handling of payrolls by deposit- 
ing funds at branches near their plants. 

After selected clays are mined and blended, weeks may elapse 
before finished products are ready for sale. Funds advanced by 
this Bank aid in financing production and distribution. 

Ancther appreciated service is the assistance of branch man- 
agers in bringing about friendly business contacts throughout 
the state. 

The same advantages that have led 5 of the 8 largest clay 
products manufacturers in California to choose this Bank, are 


available to yow—through a convenient Bank of America branch 
in your community. 


. 


ank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 
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man over which such foreman has Blaleieieialerararese:s.0:6,8.818.6, 05058582828.) 


Carpenter — formsettér .220...2 $8.00 

|Carpenter’s Helper. ...................... $5.00 | supervision. + 

Concrete Finisher $8.00 | For legal holidays and overtime, one MRS. &. BELLAMY 
ee 00 | te 5 ; : LIBRARIAN, BRANCH LIBRARY 

Crane (Shovel) Operator .........$9.00| 994 one-half (1%) times the etn- | 

Fate ee $4.00 eral prevailing. rate of per, diem; Candies, Stationery an dSchool 

bLeborer, Cement .........1..an... $5.00 wage above specified. Supplies 


San Brun 


Plumber’s Helper ......02............. $4.00 
Roller (steam, air, gas, etc.) EEE IEE 
Peas ge age aay ff Bereteratateterereretereterererernrererererere’ 
Shovel (steam, air, gas, etc.) |. J. M. CASEY o 
nels igaad <P 7 ciekgm armitage NELL:PRO cm VETERINARIAN % 
| Tractor Operator STH A ; * . 
Truck Driver _ $6. wer thin = Maple avenue, S. side, 4th %& 
PY LUC IURRN OED: Oo tosccet casa opens ries css tooe $5.00 dectrical 71d sd house right, Atherton x 
| Foreman: One Doilar more than the & BP. O, Box 131, Menlo Park & 


< Office and Res. Phone 22241 %& 
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